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PRESIDEN? ROOSEVELT is going out of office amid turmoil and splutter. 
Every day has its new sensation. Not since the time when Mr. Cleve- 
land’s second administration came to a close has the end of a Presidential 
term been marked by so much excitement as exists at present. The 
atmosphere, not alone of the national capital, but of the whole country, 
is surcharged with political electricity. The President, standing well out 
in the center of the stage, makes it evident that he is to be President 
until the last moment of his administration. His words, his actions, his 
commands, are, after all, the prime factors in the lively experiences of the 
past few weeks. 


When on the fourth of next March, President Roosevelt lays down his 
cares and responsibilities, one of the most remarkable and interesting 
chapters in American political history will be finished. 
Important For seven eventful years, Mr. Roosevelt has administered 
Laws the affairs of the nation as its chief executive and during 
Secured that time he has impressed himself upon the country 
with more force and individuality than has been 
equalled in many years. His administration has been marked by extreme 
aggressiveness. His active and perceptive mind has intuitively, not to 
say impulsively, grasped the thing desired and his positive, determined 
character has secured accomplishment. It is no exaggeration to say that 
until his successor was actually chosen, he dominated Congress. If he 
wanted legal regulation of the railroads, Congress enacted the requisite 
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laws ; if he appealed for a larger navy and especially for additional battle- 
ships, Congress supplied the demand; if he asked for an employers’ 
liability law, Congress handed it to him on a silver platter; and when he 
gave notice that a law affording elasticity as well as stability to the cur- 
rency must be given to the country, Congress acted with prompt acquies- 
cence. It is true that just at the present time there is a different feeling 
in Congress; but none the less, the very existence of the present antago- 
nistic sentiment only emphasizes the opposite attitude which was manifest 
as long as Mr. Roosevelt was the occupant of the White House for an 
uncertain length of time. 

It is, indeed, a matter of no little interest to recall, now that the 
administration is drawing to a close, how closely Congress has fol- 
lowed the recommendations of the President. The railroad rate law, the 
employers’ liability law and the currency law have already been men- 
tioned. It was upon his suggestion, too, that the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor was created, a department which has already taken 
foremost rank among the executive branches of the Government. He was 
an earnest advocate of the pure food bill and it was due to him that 
more effective national control was given to the beef packing industry. 
He urged, almost from the very beginning of his administration, the 
passage of a law, now upon the statute books, which would prohibit the 
contributions of corporations to the campaign expenses of any party; and 
his appeal for the publicity of campaign receipts and expenditures has 
resulted in the establishment of a custom that will not be ignored by any 
political organization in the future. He has asked, as a matter of course, 
for some legislation which has not yet been enacted, such as an inheritance 
and income tax and a postal savings bank system, but the record of his 
achievement in securing the enactment of laws which he especially advo- 
cated is unequalled in any previous administration. The fact that at this 
late day he has encountered some opposition in Congress only emphasizes 
the great results which have been accomplished in the past. 


It would be impossible within the limits of a brief article to deal fully 
with the details of an administration so filled with multitudinous activities 
as the seven years during which Mr. Roosevelt has been 

The Versatility in the White House. If there is one thing which, more 
of the than another, impresses itself upon the observer it is the 
President enormous amount of work which the President has found 
time to do. Speeches on innumerable topics, important 

state documents, letters on varied subjects—all these have demonstrated 
his untiring industry in the matter of written and spoken utterance. 
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These, however, have been a small part of the almost inexhaustible record. 
Take, for instance, the settlement of the coal strike—an inspiration which 
led him to create a commission which dealt successfully with a menacing 
situation. His proposal to settle the Japanese-Russian War was another 
stroke of genius, elevating him in a single hour from the position of a 
national ruler to that of an international arbitrator. His versatility of 
interest has been bewildering. At one minute he is off to Panama, to 
inspect personally the progress of an enterprise which he transformed 
from a dream into a reality, and the next he is organizing a commission 
to determine whether the housing conditions of the poor in the national 
capital can be improved. No task was too great to deter him, no detail too 
small to escape his attention. It was due to his prompt and effective 
co-operation that the cable across the Pacific Ocean is to-day an accom- 
plished fact, and it is equally true that if it were not for him the 
fourth-class postmasters would still be outside of the protection of the 
civil service. While the memory of the conference of the governors at 
the White House to consider the conservation of our natural resources is 
still fresh in the public mind, he has undertaken, through another con- 
ference, to secure better treatment for dependent children. While these 
agencies are industriously engaged, another commission is investigating 
the conditions of the farmer with the view of devising means for the 
alleviation of agricultural conditions. Meanwhile the work which perti- 
nently attaches to the position of President has not been neglected. There 
have been investigations into the organization and conduct of the execu- 
tive departments and there has been infused into official life a, sense of 
responsibility and conscientiousness hitherto unknown. 


The President’s fertile brain and perceptive mind have been supple- 
mented by a physical condition which has been kept in perfect trim by 
constant exercise. In the entire seven years of strenuous 

Veins of existence he has not known a single day of illness. If 
Perfect it had not been for this rugged and iron-like constitu- 
Health tion he would have long since succumbed to the tremen- 
dous drafts made upon his vitality. Even as it is, the 

wonder is that he has endured the strain. His daily routine would soon 
exhaust a man of average physical calibre. From the moment he entered 
his office in the morning until the hour for luncheon there would be an 
innumerable stream of callers, each discussing with him a subject of 
importance, while the luncheon simply afforded an opportunity to transfer 
the consideration of grave questions from the office to the dining-room. 
More work was then followed by a ride of many miles on horseback, while 
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the after-dinner hours were made the occasion for lengthy conferences 
impracticable during the busy moments of daylight or for the preparation 
of speeches or messages which required careful thought. Incessant, per- 
sistent labor has been the secret of the President’s achievements. 

Some of these days, when a competent historian writes the review of 
President Roosevelt’s administration, he must, perforce, emphasize the 
sturdy health of the President as a most important factor in the results 
achieved by the administration. The President has never been compelled 
to waver in the steadfastness of his purpose because of bodily ailments. 
His natural tenacity and courage have not been weakened by introspective 
consideration of his physical frame. In other words, he has been able 
always to bring to the consideration of his work a mind untrammelled by 
bodily ills. To this perfection of physical condition he has added a re- 
sourceful and active mind, together with a temperament which lacked 


neither firmness nor courage, a combination certain to produce great 
results. 


While the diversities of the President’s mind have been as varied as 
the range of human thought, two important subjects have especially 
engrossed his attention. The first is the attitude of the 

Attitude Federal Government toward corporations which enjoyed 


Toward monopolistic control of public necessities, and the second 
Corporations is the adjustment of the problems arising from the rela- 

tions of capital and labor. His initial message to Con- 
gress dealt largely with the regulation of the railroads and, particularly, 
the abolition of railroad rebates, a system which gave undue advantage 
to the already greatly favored corporation. “Above all else,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt, in one of his messages, “we must strive to keep the highways 
of commerce open to all on equal terms, and to do this it is necessary to 
put a complete stop to all rebates.” This was the keynote of his position 
in the matter of discriminative charges. His language regarding “those 
big corporations commonly doing an interstate business, often with ten- 
dency to monopoly, which are popularly known as trusts,” was very clear 
and emphatic. To quote his own words, he drew the line-against mis- 
conduct, not against wealth. He admitted the inviolability of property 
but still insisted that society had the right to regulate the exercise of the 
artificial powers which it confers upon the owners of property, under the 
name of corporate franchises, in such a way as to prevent the misuse of 
those powers. “Corporations, and especially combinations of corpora- 
tions,” he said, “should be managed under public regulation. Experience 
has shown that under our system of government the necessary supervision 
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cannot be obtained by State action. It must therefore be achieved by 
national action.” He disclaimed any hostility to corporations, but asserted 
that the evil in them should be eliminated and that they should be so 
handled as to subserve the public good. It was the first time in the 
history of our country that such sentiments had issued from the White 
House, and throughout the seven years of his administration Mr. Roose- 
velt has hewn steadily to the line. 

While perhaps the President did not at any time specifically state the 
reasons which actuated him in the course which he has pursued, there is 
no doubt that he realized the danger which might threaten the nation 
if some curb was not placed upon all-powerful, selfish and aggrandizing 
corporations. There is no doubt that this was the foundation of his 
action. No one who has observed the drift of events during the past two 
decades can fail to believe that there was a basis for the belief that unless 
these monopolies were forced to respect the power of the people they would 
become unbearable. Socialism and discontent were growing in the land. 
High prices for necessaries of life, due to the formation of trusts, were 
adding to the burdens of the poor. It needed some one with a wise fore- 
sight and unshaken courage to see this drift and check it. There was 
danger, of course, that the President’s position would be misconstrued and 
that he would be charged with demagoguery; and there was the absolute 
certainty that he would arouse the antagonism of the great and wealthy 
interests which sought to control. The result, however, has fully justified 
his course. The trusts have learned that they must obey the law and 
that the rights of the people must be respected. The enormous popular 
vote cast for Mr. Roosevelt in 1904 and the demand for his further re- 
nomination evidenced the appreciation in which he was held by the masses. 
It is also interesting and significant that his successor was elected by an 
overwhelming majority largely because he announced early in the cam- 
paign that he would carry out the policies which Mr. Roosevelt had 
inaugurated. 

It is still too early to view accurately the effect of Mr. Roosevelt’s in- 
sistent demand for the regulation of monopolistic corporations. He cer- 
tainly averted possible dangers ; he brought the trusts to a realizing sense 
of their limitations under the laws; and he weakened the strangle hold 
which the trusts had upon the public. If he has done nothing else, this 
much is great achievement. 


No other President, too, has been so fearless in his treatment of the 
relations between capital and labor. He has handled the question without 
gloves, stating his convictions at all times with great emphasis. “Or- 
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ganized capital and organized labor alike,” he said in a message to 
the Congress, “should remember that in the long run the interest of each 

must be brought into harmony with the interest of the 
Capital general public; and the conduct of each must conform 
and to the fundamental rules of obedience to the law, of in- 
Labor dividual freedom, and of justice and fair dealing toward 

all. . . . Every employer, every wage-worker, must be 
guaranteed his liberty and his right to do as he likes with his property 
or his labor so long as he does not infringe upon the rights of others.” 
Nor did the President preach and fail to practise. The opportunity to 
put his ideas into execution presented itself when the question of the 
employment of a non-union printer became an issue in the Government 
printing office. This may seem a minor matter; but it should be remem- 
bered that the Government printing office, the largest institution of its 
kind in the world, has always been the citadel of unionism and it took 
considerable nerve to attack organized labor in its great stronghold. The 
President did not hesitate. “There is no objection,” he said, “to em- 
ployees of the Government forming or belonging to unions; but the Gov- 
ernment can neither discriminate for nor discriminate against non-union 
men who are in its employment, or who seek to be employed under it.” 
This was a new doctrine and it made the “open-shop” possible. 

On the other hand, the President’s earnest sympathy with the wage- 
worker was made manifest whenever possible. He has treated the subject 
exhaustively in all of his messages to Congress. He has urged a larger 
share of ownership by employees of railroads, mills and factories. He 
has contended for provision for worn out and crippled workingmen, for 
the prohibition of child labor, the diminution of woman labor and the 
shortening of hours for all mechanical labor. The employers’ liability 
bill which he urged upon Congress was the direct result of his eloquent 
appeals. He has shown his interest in the workingman, when that 
workingman obeyed the law and respected the rights of others; for the 
workingman who did neither he had no regard whatever. When the 
history of this administration comes to be written, therefore, the utter- 
ances and the actions of President Roosevelt in relation to capital and 
labor will form a most interesting chapter and will be found to have 
created a new era in our political existence. 


If, therefore, in the last days of the administration differences between 
the President and the Congress should have unfortunately arisen, the fact 
remains that for seven years the executive and the legislative branches of 
the Government have striven hand in hand for the social and material 
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betterment of the American people. This is the record that will stand. 
Disputes over the actions of secret service, abstract questions as to the 
right of the Senate to demand certain reasons for executive action—all 
these and other troublesome and conflicting matters will be forgotten when 
the great results which have been accomplished are still potent factors in 


our national life. 
Henry Litchfield West. 


SONG FROM THE GARDENER’S LODGE 


aS Rig DOS RMI peesereetats 


(Rhine Valley) 
BY HERMANN HAGEDORN 


WEE, pretty jewels have I three, 
Frolicking under the chestnut tree. 


Two are my diamonds, one my pearl— 
Those are my boys and this my girl. 


My oldest shall be a sergeant tall 
With a walk and a beard like a general ; 


And an arm for his king and a heart for a wench, 
And an itch in his bones to stick the French. 


My second shall learn the ways of peace, 
Of spreading bloom and field’s increase, 


No ee 


Of spade and hoe and clod and seed, 
Of dropping fruit and clinging weed. 


Not much he’ll know of war and fame— 
But every bud he’ll call by name. 


Oh, and the youngest, oh, my pride, 
*Tis she will stay at her mother’s side, 


With broom and kettle and rag and pan 
Till the good Lord send her a gardener-man, 


And a lodge and children two or three 
Frolicking under a chestnut tree. 
Hermann Hagedorn. 
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THE BALKAN CRISIS AND THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION 


BY NORMAN DWIGHT HARRIS 
(Professor of European Diplomatic History, Northwestern University) 


Victor Hugo once remarked that when a person was killed in France, 
it was called murder. But when fifty thousand people were massacred 
in the Ottoman Empire, it was called a question. For over four centuries 
the Turk has had his foot on European soil and his rule has been considered 
a disgrace to the civilized world; yet it is still a “question” whether he 
will permanently reform or be forced out of Europe altogether. 

By the treaty of Calowitz in 1699 definite limits were set to the Sul- 
tan’s possessions in Southeastern Europe. They then reached from the 
river Dnieper to the Adriatic Sea, and from Belgrade on the Danube and 
the Transylvanian Alps to the southern confines of Greece. Since those 
days the European powers have been steadily forcing the Turks back- 
ward toward the Bosphorus. 

Greece secured its independence in 1829 and the Ottoman dominions 
were reduced to the region known as the “Balkans.” This stretches from 
the Black to the Adriatic Sea, and from the lower Danube, the Transyl- 
vanian mountains and the river Pruth to the northern boundary of 
Greece and the A’gean Sea. It occupies an area of 196,712 square miles 
—slightly less than that of Spain and more than the combined size of the 
States of Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin. Its position on the highway be- 
tween Europe and Asia is unique. Possessing considerable natural wealth, 
an extended coast-line, and excellent harbors within easy reach of those 
of Russia, Italy, Asia Minor and Africa, there is no reason why it should 
not have become, long ere this, one of the great commercial centres of 
Europe, if its peoples had had a fair chance. 

But it has been the battle-field of the nations. And, like the more 
familiar examples of Germany, Italy and Poland, it has suffered for cen- 
turies from invasion, from the ambition of European powers, from the 
local differences and animosities of its inhabitants, and from constant and 
deliberate misrule and oppression. It has been the last portion of Europe 
to receive the blessings of modern constitutional self-government, peace 
and an enlightened internal development—all but ill-fated “Macedonia.” 

The remarkable development along commercial, industrial and politi- 
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cal lines in Germany and Italy is well known. But the equally astonish- 
ing progress, during the same period, in those Balkan states whose inde- 
pendence was recognized in 1878, has been little noticed by the world at 
large. 

Roumania was the first to secure local autonomy as a state. And this 
not at the hands of the European Concert, but rather in spite of the 
wishes of the prime movers in Near-Eastern politics. By the treaty of 
1856 the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia were given separately the 
administration of their own affairs under Turkish suzerainty. They 
requested the privilege of forming a united government, but the powers 
in a conference at London voted against it. In 1859, however, the two 
districts elected the same person—Colonel Couza—as governor; and in 
1862 the joint administration was quietly consummated. Prince Charles 
of Hohenzollern-Sismaringen was chosen ruler upon the forced retire- 
ment of Couza in 1866; and the kingdom of Roumania created, though 
not officially recognized till 1878. 

Under the sane and efficient rule of King Charles, the country has 
made a noteworthy advance along all lines. With an area about equal to 
that of Louisiana and a population of 6,500,000, its yearly budget now 
approximates $41,667,000. In 1905 its exports amounted to $76,184,000 
and imports to $56,256,000. Besides a national militia, a standing army 
of 65,000 men and an annual war budget of $7,500,000 are maintained. 
The army can readily be raised to a war-footing of 350,000 men. 
There are 1,831 miles of railway, 4,523 miles of telegraph, and 17,200 
miles of telephone now in operation. An important commercial port has 
been established at Constantza; and great intelligence has been shown in 
the development of forestry preserves, agricultural and mining resources, 
and in the protection of petroleum and other industrial interests. 

Roumania—economically and politically—is now the leading state in 
the Balkans; and her citizens, of whom 92.5 per cent. are Roumans, out- 
rank the other peoples of that district in general culture and intelligence. 
Her foreign policy—uniformly moderate, peaceful and consistent—has 
been a constant factor in her success. Although hindered at times by 
Russian intrigue, her statesmen have always maintained a dignified, con- 
servative attitude. They have courted successfully the friendship of their 
neighbors and deserve the confidence of all the European states. 

Early in the nineteenth century Servia began fighting valiantly under 
Kara George and Milosch for her freedom ; but it was not until 1856 that 
her people actually acquired liberty of worship, of trade and of self-govern- 
ment. Complete independence was accorded her in 1878; and in 1881 
Servia became a constitutional kingdom under Milan I. The unscrupu- 
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lous ambition and inherent personal weakness of her rulers, notably 
Milan I, who set up an absolute monarchy in 1883, and Alexander II, who 
with his intriguing consort—Draga—was assassinated in 1903, seriously 
retarded the development of the country. The intrigues of ambitious 
neighbors like Austria have increased the difficulties and the general con- 
fusion. ; 

Nevertheless, a constant improvement in conditions has been notice- 
able; and, since the accession of the more conservative Peter I, Kara- 
georgevich, a consistent and enlightened policy is rapidly bringing Servia 
to the forefront. This is due more to the intelligent management of the 
present prime minister, Nicholas Pachitch, and his colleagues, than to the 
royal family. 

Territorially Servia possesses about the combined area of Vermont 
and New Hampshire. It has a population of 2,493,000, of whom 
2,298,000 are Serbs, and 96 per cent. of whom are members of the Greek 
orthodox church. Since 1904 she has been out of debt and presents a 
yearly budget of $18,100,000. Her army numbers 35,600 men, but it 
can easily be raised to 150,000 in case of war. There are in active opera- 
tion 394 miles of railway, 2,040 miles of telegraph, and 860 miles of tele- 
phone wires. 

Servia’s programme is one of peace and internal development. Her 
interests and sympathies, however, bind her closely to the Greek Chris- 
tians and Serbs of the Balkans. Her foreign policy centres about the pro- 
tection and welfare of the great Serb peoples of Southeastern Europe, 
of whom there are some 10,000,000 all told. Out of these Servia hopes 
to create a “Greater Servia” some day; but it will require the most 
expert management on account of the local jealousies of the various 
branches of the Serb family and the opposition of Austria. The latter 
has been actively engaged for years in fighting this Serb propaganda, and 
in crushing by economic and political means not only every move of her 
own Slavs toward national autonomy, but also each advance of Servia in 
the direction of internal development or national expansion. This is 
but the continuation of the policy of Count Andrassy, who said to Lord 
Salisbury upon the introduction of Austrian wilitary’ administration 
into Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1878—“J’ai mis le pied sur la téte du 
serpent.” 

Little Montenegro—the size of Porto Rico or slightly greater than 
Yellowstone National Park—has enjoyed independence, too, since 1878, 
although it wasnominally a free state for many years prior to that date. 
Under its able prince, Nicholas, it has been as successfully administered 
as any of its neighbors. To-day it is a progressive and prosperous com- 
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munity; and its ruler enjoys the respect of all European rulers and 
statesmen. 

The terrible massacres of 1876 in Bulgaria and the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877 led to the establishment of a fourth independent community 
in the Balkans. Its area was materially limited at first owing to the 
mistaken policy of England, who thought the salvation of these Danube 
peoples lay in a reformed Turkey rather than in a division of the region 
among the Powers. Great Britain saved the Ottoman Empire and ad- 
vanced her own interests by this action, but left European Turkey and 
the Armenians practically at the mercy of the Sultan. 

Prince Alexander of Battenberg was the first ruler of Bulgaria. He 
was friendly to Russia and supported by her officials in the early part of 
his reign; but in 1883 he gave his people a constitutional government 
and went over to the national party led by Stephen Stambulov. All 
Russian officials were replaced by native leaders and a genuine Bulgarian 
revival took place. In 1855, Southern Bulgaria, known as Eastern Rou- 
melia, was quietly annexed by populer vote. Servia alone actively opposed 
the movement, but was badly defeated at Slivnitza. Great Britain came 
to the aid of Bulgaria, and by skilful diplomacy kept the powers inactive 
and secured the acquiescence of the Porte. This marked a new epoch in 
the attitude of England toward the Near-Eastern question. Her change 
of front is best described in the message of Sir R. Morier, English ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, to Sir W. White at Constantinople—“If you can 
help to build up these peoples into a bulwark of independent states and 
thus screen the ‘sick man’ from the fury of the northern blast, for God’s 
sake do it.” 

Prince Alexander was kidnapped, however, at the instigation of Rus- 
sian officials. Popular feeling was so pronounced against this action, that 
he was speedily returned to his palace. The Russian disfavor continuing 
so great, he felt compelled to abdicate in 1886; and the present ruler, 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, was chosen in his stead. 

Ferdinand, though self-seeking and fond of pomp and display, is a 
statesman of considerable ability. Under this rule the state has progressed 
steadily and rapidly. It possesses an area of 38,080 square miles, a little 
greater than Indiana or Portugal, and a population of over 4,000,000. Of 
these five-sevenths are Bulgarians—a composite of Tartar and Slavic blood, 
but an intelligent and industrious people. So thrifty have they become 
and so extensively have the farms and landed estates passed into the hands 
of the tillers of the soil, that Bulgaria has earned the title of the “Peas. 
ant State.” 

In the ten years from 1895 to 1905 the exports of Bulgaria rose from 
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$15,537,200 to $29,592,000 and imports from $13,804,000 to $24,450,000 
—nearly double in both instances. There are 972 miles of railway, 355 
miles of telegraph, and 867 miles of telephone wires now in active service. 
And Bulgaria possesses the largest and most efficient army in the Balkan 
provinces. Its regular enrolment is about 64,000; but this can be readily 
raised to a war footing of 375,000 men. Her annual war-budget is 
$5,000,000 and the entire national budget reaches a total of $45,400,000. 

Bulgaria’s foreign policy is conservative and peaceful. She desires 
friendship with her neighbors and opportunities for internal development 
and commercial expansion. She cannot ignore the demands of her com- 
patriots in Macedonia; and she has large interests in that district. But 
she can safely be relied upon to act with caution and conciliation, and not 
to jeopardize her position by forcing an appeal to arms. 

Thus four free and independent states have been successfully created 
out of European Turkey in the latter half of the nineteenth century and 
the territorial possessions of the Sultan in the Balkans reduced by nearly 
two-thirds. This is primarily the result of the misrule of the Sublime 
Porte—of the corruption under Abdul Hamid in particular—and of the 
interference of the European powers. Yet it must be acknowledged that 
the real success of the new states has been due to causes lying almost en- 
tirely outside the sphere of activity of the European statesmen. Chief 
among these was the fact that there existed within each of these Balkan 
communities one homogeneous group of people bouna together by ties of 
blood, language and custom, who constituted 90 per cent. or over of the 
entire population, and who could furnish a nucleus of resource and power 
sufficient to ensure the success of a national organization. Such as the 
Serbs of Servia, the Roumans of Roumania, and the Bulgars of Bulgaria. 
To this, accompanied by the rapid growth of the spirit of nationality 
among these peoples, more than to anything else, is the salvation of the 
Danube principalities to be attributed. 

A second and hardly less important factor was the rise of gifted na- 
tive leaders, like Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, Pachitch of Servia, and 
Stambulov of Bulgaria, whose patriotism and devotion equals anything 
Europe has ever seen, and who possessed constructive political ability of 
a high order. The introduction of religious toleration removed one of the 
most serious obstacles to reform—namely, the strife between the theolog- 
ical sects of the Near-East, whose name is “legion.” National churches 
were organized under their own heads, like the Bulgarian Exarch at Con- 
stantinople and the Metropolitan of Servia at Belgrade, and their own 
governing bodies. And a distinct separation of church and state fol- 
lowed. In this way a free hand was secured for the new governments. 
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The transference of the lands of the excluded Turks to the peasant 
farmers removed the chief difficulty in agrarian reform. And the aboli- 
tion of the old Turkish methods of taxation and collection of revenues 
opened the way for an enlightened financial régime and a progressive eco- 
nomic development that have placed each state upon a sound basis. 

The term “Macedonia” does not appear on modern maps, but is com- 
monly used as a general name for the three Turkish vilayets of Salonika, 
Monastir and Kossovo, lying between the districts of Adrianople and 
Albania. For the purposes of this article, we will apply it to the whole 
region in Europe still retained by the Sultan. Its total area, leaving out 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, is 68,190 square miles, or a little less than the 
state of Missouri. It is a district of considerable natural wealth and of 
unrivalled commercial possibilities, with two ports of the first rank— 
Constantinople and Salonika. It possesses one of the most cosmopolitan 
populations in the world. Of the 6,000,000 inhabitants, 70 per cent. are 
Turks, Greeks and Albanians, and the remaining 30 per cent. includes 
Serbs, Roumanians, Bulgarians, Italians, Armenians, Magyars, Gypsies, 
Jews and Circassians. No one nationality constitutes more than 30 per 
cent. of the whole; and this lack of a determining element in the popula- 
tion—one sufficiently powerful to assume the leadership and ensure an 
independent organization for the district—is one of the main causes for 
the failure thus far to solve the “Macedonian question.” 

Another serious difficulty lies in the racial antipathies and jealousies 
of the resident nationalities—specially those who are related to the citi- 
zens of the neighboring free states. ‘The moment one attempts to secure 
the ascendancy, the others begin to fight tooth and nail against it. When 
Bulgaria permitted its people to aid the Macedonian revolutionists in 
1903-4, Servian and Greek bands penetrated the country and as- 
sisted the Turks in the devastation of the district and the suppression of 
the revolt. 

A third element in the problem is the religious situation and the 
unique position of the great Metropolitan leaders. There are Greek, 
Bulgarian, Latin and Armenian Christians, Mohammedans, Jews, and 
other denominations, each under its particular religious head. The 
Greeks enjoy the protection of his holiness, Joachim III, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, and the Latins that of Pope Pius X at Rome. The Bul- 
garian Christians have their own Exarch at Constantinople, who repre- 
sents their interests with the Sultan. The Armenians are divided into 
two groups, one Roman Catholic and one Gregorian, with its own patri- 
arch at Constantinople. And the Jews have their chief Rabbi, called 
“Chacham-Baschi,” living also in the Turkish capitol. All of these prel- 
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ates have immense influence and considerable strength. Each must pro- 
tect his own people; and none are willing to favor any movement which 
would materially reduce their power or affect their position—such, for ex- 
ample, as the Bulgarian Exarch might experience if the Bulgar Christians 
of Macedonia were removed from his immediate jurisdiction. Then no 
group of one religious persuasion wishes to see one of another belief 
placed over them. The experience of the Christians under Mohammedan 
rule has made them all particularly sensitive on this point. 

Yet it would be quite possible to surmount successfully these difficul- 
ties, if the fourth obstacle to the complete pacification and reorganiza- 
tion of Macedonia were once removed. There are a number of states— 
large and small—vitally interested in this question, without whose co- 
operation and consent no solution is possible. Every effort to secure 
unity upon a sane plan and to promote an intelligent and effective execu- 
tion of such a scheme has, to date, resulted in signal failure. Individual 
interests have uniformly triumphed over general advantages and the real 
issues at stake. The greater powers have steadily refused to permit the 
smaller, like Bulgaria and Roumania, to participate actively in the gen- 
eral discussions concerning a settlement of the problem. And well-in- 
tentioned propositions, like the “Muerzsteg programme” of 1903, have 
received only a tardy recognition and a support utterly inadequate to in- 
sure a genuine trial. 

Russia, the recognized leader of the Slavs and the self-appointed pro- 
tector of the Greek Christians, has constantly permitted her own inter- 
ests to dictate her Balkan policy. Defeated in her plan of reaching 
around the Black Sea to Constantinople by the session of the Drobuja to 
Roumania in 1878 and the creation of greater Bulgaria in 1885, she still 
hopes for some solution that will leave her with a predominance of power 
around the Bosphorus. She is unwilling either to let any other strong 
power take over the administration of European Turkey or to see power- 
ful states created out of that district. Nor is she specially pleased to see 
a revived Turkish rule. The weaker the “sick man” becomes and the 
more quarrelsome and petty the states of the Balkans remain, the nearer 
her goal appears and the easier it becomes to advance her own interests. 
The recent active co-operation of Russia with England in favor of a con- 
gress of the powers indicates that she is at present in a more conciliatory 
mood. It is quite probable that she can he counted upon to support the 
movement for a free and self-governing Macedonia. 

England, sitting like a watch-dog at Cyprus, insists that no settlement 
shall be made detrimental to her Egyptian and Asiatic interests. Yet her 
statesmen have been in the main true friends of the much abused resi- 
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dents of the Danube principalities, if we except their serious blunder of 
1878. In recent years her influence has been steadily and consistently 
used for the protection and assistance of the new Balkan states. She is 
opposed to the occupation of European Turkey and Constantinople by any 
Continental state, but would receive with favor any other reasonable 
proposition for the reorganization and government of Macedonia, that 
takes into full consideration the liberties, rights and welfare of the in- 
habitants of that province. 

For twenty years Germany has occupied the place in the advisory 
councils of the Porte that England filled so successfully during a large 
part of the nineteenth century. She has used her advantage well and to- 
day possesses more commercial advantages and industrial rights in both 
Asiatic and European Turkey than any other power. Germany’s trade 
with these regions is so important and her financial interests so extensive 
that she is certain to oppose strenuously any change in the Sultan’s 
domains that shall seriously affect her position or that of her merchants. 

Italy, also, is vitally interested in the problem. She would gladly 
acquire once more a portion of Dalmatia and Albania, which belonged to 
the Republic of Venice for several centuries, and where many Italian 
speaking people live to-day. In addition, her royal family is closely 
related to those of Montenegro and Servia and she has large commercial 
interests in the Balkans. 

Bulgaria pursues steadily a peace policy. Even during the strenuous 
days of the Macedonian revolt of 1902-4 she remained officially neutral ; 
‘and in the present crisis her conciliatory spirit gives evidence of 
her peaceful intentions. It is necessary to her own security and pros- 
perity. Yet she has her dream of a “Greater Bulgaria,’ looks with 
longing eyes on Macedonia, and watches every move there with the 
profoundest interest. 

Greece is very ambitious. She desires not only to regain that portion 
of Thessaly lost to Turkey by the foolish rising of 1898, but also puts 
forth large claims to Macedonia on the ground of old traditions and the 
present numerous Greek population of that region. She has permitted 
for years the intrigues of her citizens in the Balkans for this very end; 
the commercial and financial investments of her citizens in Macedonia 
are most extensive and continually increasing. 

To Servia, expansion into Macedonia seems an imperative necessity 
and an outlet on the sea practically indispensable, if it is to escape the 
dominance of Austria and to work out successfully its own future and 
that of the Serbs of Southeastern Europe. Austria has furthered the 
discord between king and people, and hindered the economic develop- 
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ment by high tariffs on Servian goods and exorbitant charges on the 
Salonika railway, in order to keep the country poor and cause the ultimate 
failure of the Government. So serious has the situation become that 
Servia is even now considering the construction of a railroad from 
Kragooyevatz across the Kapaonic mountains to Prisrend and thence via 
Skodra to San Giovanni di Medua on the Adriatic. 

Austria-Hungary’s general policy is one of territorial recompense in 
the Balkans for her losses in Germany and Italy by the wars of 1859 and 
1866. This was the basis of a secret understanding of the Emperors of 
Russia, Germany and Austria in 1872; and the recent incorporation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in her domains is but an incident in the work- 
ing out of this programme. Austria would accordingly welcome an ex- 
tension of her possessions southwards through Albania and Macedonia 
to the important port of Salonika ; and she has already constructed a rail- 
way from the main Budapest—Constantinople line at Nisch to that port 
via Uskub. 

It is claimed that the ambition of the heir presumptive to the throne, 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, is to make Austria the leading Slav power 
of Europe and to give all the Slav peoples of Southeastern Europe a 
chance to work out their destinies under her protection. Such a policy 
is fraught with grave danger. In the first place Austria, while having 
made a fair start in the direction of constitutional rule, has not yet solved 
successfully her own governmental problems. Is it wise to take on more 
and greater burdens, before the fundamental difficulties to a satisfactory 
administration have been removed? In the second place, the Slavic ele- 
ments in the kingdom have always been a serious menace and a constant 
soutce of trouble to the Government. Can she afford, before she has 
discovered a satisfactory system for the management of these peoples, to 
embarrass herself greatly with more of the same kind? 

Undoubtedly any large increase of the Slav element will mean the 
ultimate loss of the German portion of Austria. For those who have thus 
far enjoyed a monopoly of power in Austrian affairs will not relinquish 
it easily or gracefully; and to them union with Germany is preferable to 
Slav domination or even equality. Is the Hapsburg family ready for 
such a sacrifice? And are they sure the compensations are real and can 
be made permanent? 

The only practical course open for Austria, if she insists upon ex- 
pansion in the southeast, is through the organization of a federal state 
that shall be largely Slav in composition and be erected with Hungary 
as a nucleus. The Hungarians are natural politicians, can safely be 
relied upon as leaders, and already possess immense commercial interests 
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in all the Balkan states. If Austria-Hungary had to-day a federal 
organization with a workable scheme for the incorporation of new terri- 
tory, like the United States, the problem would be an easy one. But she 
is not a federal state or a united people. And, if the greatest care is not 
perpetually exercised, the prophecy of Prince Gortschakov at the Berlin 
congress, “The tomb of Austria is in the Balkans,” may become a fatal 
reality. 

Now that there is a promise of a new European congress on the Balkan 
situation, one inevitably asks the question—Is there any real hope that 
the “Macedonian question” will be definitely settled? Judging from the 
events of the past five years, the prospects of a satisfactory and permanent 
solution of this knotty problem are brighter than ever before. It will 
be remembered how the terrible atrocities in Macedonia ‘in 1903-4 
aroused the statesmen of Europe, and how the now famous “Memo- 
randum” of Bulgaria—an appalling indictment of Turkish rule in 
Macedonia—was perused in every council-chamber on the Continent. 
After considerable delay and under heavy pressure from the other powers, 
Austria and Russia produced the “Vienna programme” in February, 
1903; and, through the persistent efforts of England and France, the 
more workable plan—known as the “Muerzsteg programme’’—was evolved 
in October of the same year. This latter included reforms in finance, in 
civil government, in taxation and in the gendarmerie, and a European 
commission of control. Yet it failed completely for lack of serious sup- 
port by its framers, and the opposition of the Sultan and Germany. It 
has been demonstrated that the loss of life during 1905-6 was almost as 
great as in 1902-3. 

Matters dragged on until the summer of 1908, when Sir Edward Grey 
and M. Ivolski put forward an energetic plan for the pacification of 
Macedonia. This embraced, among other provisions, the restoration of 
peace and security through the medium of a large military force com- 
manded by Turks but assisted by European officers, the organization of 
the district into an independent province under the control of the Porte, 
and the creation of a new civil administration based upon principles em- 
ployed in all modern governments. 

In July, before this programme could be put into operation, the revo- 
lution occurred in Turkey followed by the triumph of the “Young Turk” 
party and the restoration of the constitution. The leaders of the new 
movement promised reform and local autonomy in Macedonia; and at 
the urgent request of their representatives at Monastir, the final adjust- 
ment was postponed till after the opening of the Turkish parliament in 
December. All recent reports are a convincing proof that this is no 
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temporary upheaval to be followed by the usual relapse into a corrupt 
and despotic rule, but a reform movement of intelligence and strength, 
sure to attain a large success and permanence. And the National As- 
sembly now in session enjoys the confidence of the whole people, and is 
taking hold on the problems of state with enthusiasm and intelligence. 
‘The leaders are just as concerned to promote security and good govern- 
ment in the local units, as they are to preserve the integrity of the empire 
and to maintain constitutional government. 

‘The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria, the declaration 
of independence by Bulgaria, and the vote: of Crete for union with 
Greece, in September, complicated the situation. But there is no good 
reason why these events should seriously impede the solution of the 
Macedonian problem; and in the proposed Kuropean congress on the 
Near-Eastern question, the powers should take active steps to co-operate 
with Turkey and render this movement a prompt success. A more worthy 
work could hardly be imagined. ‘There is at present no other practical 
way to reorganize successfully Kuropean Turkey except through an 
, autonomous Macedonia under the suzerainty of the Porte. It does not 
endanger the integrity of the Sultan’s empire, or affect materially any 
individual interests of the Balkan states. Yet, at the same time, it will 
afford protection for life and property, and give the people full scope for 
the development of self-government. To facilitate the reconstruction, 
local officials might be imported from neutral states like Switzerland and 
Holland, and financial and civil advisers be furnished the administration 
by the powers. ‘Troops and money could be loaned if necessary. 

In the event of the failure of the reform movement in Turkey, or if, 
after a careful and thorough experiment, it is found that the inhabitants 
of Macedonia are incapable of self-government, there will remain but one 
thing for the European Concert to do. The district should be purchased 
from Turkey at a reasonable figure and divided among the neighboring 
states of Montenegro, Servia, Bulgaria and Greece, on an equitable basis 
in accord with the number of persons in Macedonia racially related to 
the peoples of those states. The burden of the Turkish indemnity would, 
of course, be assumed by the Balkan governments. 

In any case the whole of the Balkans should be permanently neutral- 
ized. All the states should be placed, like Switzerland and Belgium, 
under the protection of the powers, so they can neither make war nor be 
attacked. The time has now come for such an action. None of the 
greater states will ever consent to one of their number taking possession 
of the region. Economically neutralization would be one of the greatest 
blessings to the young and weak Balkan kingdoms. And why should the 
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district not form a “buffer state” between Austria, Russia and Turkey, 
as Switzerland does between the nations of Western Europe? With the 
integrity and independence of the Danube states guaranteed, and the co- 
operation of a reformed Turkey and the powers in Macedonia an accom- 
plished fact, all fear of war would vanish and the old bugbear of the 
“terrible Turk” would disappear from Europe forever. 

Norman Dwight Harris. 


FRENCH POETRY AND ENGLISH READERS 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


In the leisurely eighteenth century, the age of ample prose, when 
every man seemed to have for his own use all the time there was and 
when he was ever ready to bestow a full share of eternity upon the 
elaboration of lucubrations called forth by any topic that chanced to 
float within reach—in those easy-going days, before the virtues of the 
strenuous life had been insistently proclaimed, the full and proper title’ 
for the casual suggestions which are here to be set down, might shape 


itself into something not unlike this: “On a certain JIneffectiveness of 
French Poetry for those Readers who have English as their Mother- 
tongue.” 

Probably few of us would be prepared to dispute the statement that a 
very large proportion of those whose native speech is English and who 
yet have acquired more or less facility in reading other languages, both 
ancient and modern, find French poetry less satisfying than the poetry 
of the Greeks and of the Latins, of the Germans and of the Italians. 
Some of us feel this so strongly that we are even a little surprised to 
discover that the French themselves do not feel it at all, and that they 
are not prepared to admit any inferiority of their poets or any inadequacy 
of their language as a medium for poetry. It has seemed to some 
Knglish critics almost a wilful freakishness, a personal perversity, when 
they beheld a French critic as clear-eyed and as open-minded 
as Taine contrasting Alfred Tennyson and Alfred de Musset, and 
then concluding with the declaration that afier all he preferred 
Musset. 

Brunetiére was unable to discover any sufficient reason for the fact 
he admitted ungrudgingly, that although French prose conquered all the 
nations of Europe, French poctry had been unable to win a firm foothold 
outside of the confines of its own language. That the French are the 
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modern masters of prose is undeniable. Why are they not also the masters 
of poetry? Why is it that a list of the chief French authors, whether this 
roll-call contain a dozen names, or a score, or a hundred, would be illumi- 
nated chiefly by the names of prose-writers, whereas a corresponding list 
of authors using the English language would shine with a very large 
preponderance of the poets? 

Perhaps it is not begging the question to lay on the French language 
the blame for certain of the deficiencies that we think we detect in 
French poetry. Perhaps it is not unprofitable to remind ourselves that a 
language must of necessity resemble the people who speak it and who 
have moulded it instinctively to their own necessities and to their own 
natures. “There is room for a very interesting work, which should lay, 
open the connection between the languages and the manners of nations” 
—so wrote Gibbon in one of the frequent notes of his monumental his- 
tory, the first volume of which appeared in the year when the English- 
speaking race was split into two nations. The “very interesting work” 
which: the great historian suggested has not been written in all this 
century and a quarter; but its theme has attracted the attention of many 
an acute critic; and it would be easy to collect a sheaf of suggestions 
likely to be useful to the investigator who shall undertake the task. For 
example, the Danish scholar, Professor Jespersen, thinks that English is 
essentially a virile speech, having about it little that is feminine or 
childish. Lowell was unwittingly commenting on the race that speaks 
German when he declared that he found in that language “sentences in 
which one sets sail like an admiral with sealed orders, not knowing where 
he is going to till he is in mid-ocean.” 

In the language of the French we find the qualities which character- 
ize the people—the social instinct, the logic, the regard for proportion and 
order, the inherited Latin tradition—all characteristics which make for 
prose and for the most pellucid prose, although some of them are more 
or less hostile to poetry, and especially to lyric poetry. On the other hand, 
a certain lack of restraint discoverable in the writings of the stock that 
speaks English, an excessive individualism, a superabundant energy, that 
transmutes itself easily into imagination—these are all qualities which 
make for poetry, and more particularly for lyric poetry. It is true also 
that these are qualities which make against prose in its finest perfection 
of artistic ease and of persuasive sanity. It is not by accident that 
English literature has had characteristic figures like Carlyle with his 
humorous contortions and like Ruskin with his ill-balanced vagaries. 
Nor is it by chance only that French literature in the same century had 
Sainte-Beuve and Renan and Taine, dealing soberly with themes closely 
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akin to those which the two British writers chose to handle vehemently 
and violently. 

It was a Frenchman, Rivarol, who declared that what was not clear 
was not French. It was another Frenchman, Renan, who asserted that 
his fellow-countrymen cared to express only what was clear, although 
“the most important truths, those relating to the transformation of life, 
are not clear; one perceives them only in a kind of half-light.” Clarity 
is an essential of the best prose; but the subtlest and most suggestive 
poetry can get along without it. In some of Shelley’s loveliest lyrics, for 
instance, the logic is a little doubtful, and the exact meaning is not 
beyond dispute. The very precision of the French vocabulary, with its 
sharp-edged words, bare of all penumbra, makes it difficult for those who 
have to use it as a medium for poetry to express the vaguer phases of 
emotion in the formative moods of feeling. Here seems to be a superiority 
of the Teutonic tongues in that they can render more readily the saturated 
solution of emotion before it is precipitated, whereas the various inheritors 
of the Latin language can reproduce rather the sharp transparency of 
the crystal. 

A friend of mine, when he was a student at Berlin, was advised by one 
of his instructors to get the French translation of that professor’s great 
work, as this was easier to understand than the German original. And 
this same friend came to the reading of the psychologic studies of a dis- 
tinguished French critic after he had been steeping himself in German 
philosophy, and he discovered that the French author was struggling 
valiantly to express in his own tongue the rather nebulous ideas absorbed 
from this same German philosophy. In the transference of the German 
thought into the French language there was a gain in clarity, no doubt, 
but there was also the sacrifice of a hazy but far-reaching suggestiveness, 
which might be an agent of imaginative stimulation. And what is poetry, 
afier all, but another expression of philosophy? As Whitney once 
phrased it, “Words are not the exact models of ideas; they are merely 
signs for ideas, at whose significance we arrive as well as we can.” If the 
words of a language are sharply precise, they can best signify those ideas 
which have a precision equally acute. It was Rivarol, again, who declared 
that in French “the imagination of the poet is arrested also by the circum- 
spect genius of the language.” 

Not only is the French language sharper than any one of the several 
Teutonic tongues—and thereby better fitted for exposition, for the con- 
veying of information, for criticism, for logic, for science, and in general 
for all the purposes of prose—but it is also less musical, less accented, 
more monotonous, It is a nasal speech, and its tones are Jess beautiful 
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than those of its Latin sisters, Italian and Spanish, studded with open 
vowels—less beautiful really than those of English when our Northern 
language is handled by a master of sounds, who knows how to evoke the 
melody of which it is capable. No French poet has been able to make 
his words sing themselves into the memory more certainly than Victor 
Hugo; and yet even that virtuoso of the lyric has left us few stanzas 
sustained by the haunting music which lifts up many of the lines of 
Tennyson. Even Poe, whose equipment is meagre enough, even if his 
accomplishment is surprising, can on occasion achieve a mastery of mere 
sound, denied to Hugo, despite all his marvellous native gift and all his 
consummate craftsmanship in compelling words to do his bidding. 

French verse seems to be curiously dependent on its rhymes for its 
structure. In his little treatise on the art of versification, Théodore de 
Banville was frank in avowing this and in setting forth plainly the im- 
portance of the principle. It is significant that blank verse has never 
been able to establish itself in French poetry; and French prose is there- 
fore free from those passages of unconscious blank verse such as Dickens 
fell into when he wanted to emphasize the pathos of his sentimental 
deathbeds. Without its pairs of words the poetry of the French is barely 
distinguishable from prose. It is hardly too much to say that French 
verse robbed of its rhyme ceases to exist. And as a result the poets of 
France have centred their attention on rhyme, and have forced from it 
possibilities unattained as yet by the poets who use the accented Teutonic 
tongues. No dexterous manipulator of English has yet extracted from 
his rhymes alone the sustaining effects which Hérédia wrought into his 
lustrous sonnets by the artful choice and contrast of his terminal sylla- 
bles. Nor has any lyrist of our language ever juggled with affluent rhymes 
as Victor Hugo was wont to do, dazzling the eyes of the reader with the 
incomparable brilliance of his selection. 

The French poets are forced to rely largely on their rhymes because 
their language is in a way monotonous—if not absolutely unaccentual. 
There is no denying that it is far less accentual than German or English. 
Nisard declared that French was unique among all languages in that it 
was wholly without accent; and he even maintained that this deficiency 
helped to fit the language for universal use, since accent was what was 
most individual in human speech. And here we have another reason why 
French poetry is less satisfying to our ears, attuned to the bolder rhythmic 
swing of the Teutonic metres. Here, indeed, is an obvious disability of 
the French, which puts their poets at an indisputable disadvantage. 
Emotion is rhythmic, just as all nature is also. The instinctive cries of 
primitive man are undulatory. The spontaneous expression of feeling 
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rises and falls, like the waves of the sea. There is a cadence in the croon- 
ing of the mother over her babe asleep in the cradle, as there is also in 
the bitter wailing of the tribe over its dead. In so far as the French 
language has a barrenness of accent, and a fundamental monotony of 
syllabic utterance, and in so far as it tends to require its lyrists to 
abstain from stress, from undulation, it is deprived of an emotional 
resource, of a method of appeal to the soul, through the ear, which has 
been potent in poetry since the far-off ages when primitive man had not 
yet discovered the utility of prose. 

Of course, it is unfair to accept Nisard’s assertion that the French 
language is absolutely without accent, without any rhythm at all. But 
it is fair enough to suggest that the rhythmic variety of French is far 
more subtle, far less obvious, than that existing in any of the Teutonic 
tongues. In giving up a more plainly marked accent, a rhythm per- 
ceptible to the ear accustomed to the bolder alternations of stress more 
easily measured in our own speech, the French have shorn their language 
of an emotional instrument, of a physical advantage, preserved for the 
use of the poets of almost every modern tongue. Sometimes the French 
insist on the equality of every syllable in a line, and sometimes they 
profess to be able to detect a play of accent imperceptible to the foreign 
ear habituated to the marching rhythm of other languages. For the 
most part, their own writers have failed to see how large this loss is, in 
thus surrendering what was the birthright of primitive man. Unfamiliar 
with this emotional instrument, they do not perceive that its absence 
enfeebles the appeal which their poetry makes on foreign ears. Naturally 
enough, they themselves do not miss that which they have never possessed. 

It was the ise Mommsen who called Ciceronianism a problem which 
is part of “that greater mystery of human nature—language and the effect 
of language on the mind.” And it was the shrewd Bagehot who asserted 
that there was “a certain intimate essence of national meaning which is 
untransmutable as good poetry. Dry thoughts are cosmopolitan, but the 
delicate associations of language which express character, the traits of 
speech which mark the man, differ in every tongue, so that there are not 
even cumbrous circumlocutions that are equivalent i another.” This is 
one of the reasons why the best translation can never be more than an 
inferior substitute for the original. No one can really feel the inner 
meaning of a poem until he has conquered an insight into the language 
in which it sang itself into being. And even when the reader has gained 
this essential mastery of the foreign speech, it remains foreign after all ; 
it can never be more than an academic accomplishment ; it can never make 
the intimate appeal of the songs originally phrased in the mother-tongue. 
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As Sidney Lanier declared poetically, every word of a poem “is like the 
bright head of a comet drawing behind it a less luminous train of vague 
associations, which are associations only to those who have used such 
words from infancy.” 

Th'~ remark of Lanier’s may help us to grasp at a remote reason why 
Hugo and Musset are less satisfying than Goethe or Heine to us who have 
English for our native speech—a reason to be seized only when we recall 
the lasting effects of the impress of French upon English when our 
language was yet in its plastic youth. The Norman conquest brought 
about a mingling in our tongue of French words with the ruder vocables 
of Anglo-Saxon origin; and English has been free ever since to enrich 
itself from a twofold store, taking from the Romance stock with the 
right hand and from the Teutonic with the left, with the result that its 
vocabulary is probably ampler now than that of any other language. 

It is true, of course, that there is a large infusion of Romance words 
in modern German speech, as there is also a large infusion of Teutonic 
words in modern French speech; but neither French nor German has a 
double vocabulary for ordinary use as English has. Now, if we classify 
the English words in ordinary use into two groups, the first embracing 
what may be called the primary words, those which we use instinctively 
in the hour of need and at all other moments of tense emotion, and the 
second embracing the secondary words, those with which we are equally 
familiar, no doubt, but which do not rise as readily to our lips—if we 
undertake this classification we know in advance that the larger propor- 
tion of the primary words will belong to the Teutonic stock, and that a 
larger proportion of the secondary words will belong to the Romance 
stock. As Herbert Spencer recorded, “a child’s vocabulary is almost 
wholly Saxon.” And the same acute observer also declared that “the 
earliest learnt and oftenest used words will, other things being equal, call 
up images with less loss of time and energy than their later learnt 
synonyms.” 

To call up images is a chief purpose of the poet; and he will succeed 
in English partly in proportion to his choice of the primary words, 
chiefly of Teutonic descent, and to his skill in extracting from them. all 
their essential suggestion. When he prefers the secondary words, of 
Romance origin mostly, he is likely to seem less direct, less vigorous, and 
even less sincere. But if these verbal characteristics so impress us in the 
lyrics of our own language, in all probability they will so impress us 
also in the verses of foreign poets. So it is that we who have English for 
our mother-tongue find in German poetry a free use of Teutonic terms 
closely akin to our own primary words, and we cannot help finding in 
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French poetry that Romance vocabulary which recalls to us our own 
secondary words, to us always more or less inferior in emotional sug- 
gestion. Both in French and in German the poets are using words which 
_ are primary to them, but in consequence of our double vocabulary only 
the words of the German poets seem primary to us. The words of the 
French poets must necessarily appear to us as secondary, that is to say, as 
less direct, less vigorous, and even as less sincere than the words of the 
German poets. 

To say this, of course, is not to pass any ultimate condemnation on 
French poetry, but only to explain one reason why it is less effective to 
those who speak English than it is to those who speak Italian or Spanish. 
To us the homely talk of the hearth, the stuff out of which the simplest 
poetry is made, is largely Teutonic; but when an inheritor of the Latins 
handles this same stuff he cannot command other than Romance vocables. 
The French lyric which appears to us indirect and ineffective, simply be- 
cause the poet must perforce employ words which seem to us secondary, 
will be satisfying to a Frenchman, to whom these same words are primary, 
and to him it may appeal as a masterpiece of vigorous sincerity. 

Many of those who are best fitted to appreciate the finer qualities of 
French literature have always felt that there was a lack of fairness in 
Matthew Arnold’s trick of comparing poetical fragments in French and 
in English to the obvious disadvantage of the foreign lyrist. The victory 
was a little too easy to be quite worth while; and it failed to carry con- 
viction even to those who were willing enough to admit that French poetry 
did not satisfy them. Yet this French poetry does satisfy the capable and 
~ accomplished critics of France, a land where criticism is cultivated as a 
fine art. May not this divergence of opinion be due to two causes here 
indicated? First, to the fact that French verse is far less rhythmic than 
the verse of any of the Teutonic tongues and that, therefore, it is emotion- 
ally feebler to us who are accustomed to the bolder beats of our own 
stanzas; and, second, to the fact that the French words most needed by 
the poet seem to us who speak English secondary, less direct, and there- 
fore less effective, although these very words are primary to the French 
poet himself and to his French readers. This second disadvantage applies 
more particularly to the poetry of the simpler emotions. But the poetry 
of a more sweeping imagination is also more or less unsatisfactory to us 
because the marvellous clarity of the French language deprives the poet 
who works in it of a power of indefinite suggestion possible to the poets 
who have English or German or Greek for their mother-tongue. 

It remains only to be noted that these two disadvantages of French 
poetry in the ears of those who have English as their mother-tongue are 
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neither of them discoverable in Italian poetry or in Spanish—or at least 
not discoverable to the same extent. In the first place, both these other 
Romance languages are rhymthic with accentual systems easily perceptible 
to the ears attuned to Teutonic alternations of stress. And in the second 
place, the Romance words in English are derived most of them directly 
from the French, whereas the Italian and Spanish forms of the same 
word are often so different from our secondary words that they need an 
effort of perception and so evoke the primary emotions, rather than the 
secondary, which are called forth by the corresponding French words. It 
is true also that clarity is not the chief characteristic of either Italian or of 
Spanish, as it is of French. 
Brander Matthews. 


LINCOLN’S ENGLISH 
BY MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER 


A WRITER or an orator who has once, if only once, become the spokes- 
man of his people at a national crisis necessarily becomes interesting as 
a master of his native speech. That feat, by the universal consent of the 
American people, and with the assent of foreign critics, Abraham 
Lincoln once performed. Of course, the speech at Gettysburg, which 
has long ago taken its place among the “great little speeches” of the 
English language, or of any language, is securely a classic. It 
would be a waste of space to transcribe it. Everybody may be supposed 
to be reprinting and reading it in this anniversary month of the cen- 
tennial year. Nobody will be disputing that it is a masterpiece. In it, 
Lincoln really “rose to the height of this great argument,”—to continue 
the language of the great rhetorician whose tercentenary preceded his 
own centenary by two centuries and two months,—yreally asserted Eternal 
Providence and justified the ways of God to men. Reading it over again 
as coldly and critically as any American can, it seems very nearly as 
impeccable as inspiring. There is only that one unlucky slip in the first 
sentence, “our fathers brought forth upon this continent a new nation,” 
with its necessary and impossible implication that the male is the par- 
turient parent, to contradict or halt the else uninterrupted course of the 
reader’s grateful and admiring assent. 

The man who did the Gettysburg speech, one says, must have done 
other things almost equally worthy of memory and celebration. And one 
recalls, more or less vaguely, other “eloquent passages,” other “purple 
patches.” One may be moved, as the present commentator has been 
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moved, to go through all the published writings and speeches of the 
author of the Gettysburg address, in the hope of finding other things 
of the same rhetorical quality. This little study is a record of what such 
a disinterested: inquirer finds. 

The first thing he finds is that the eloquent passages are, truly, 
purpuret panni. Every one of them, in the Horatian phrase, 
adsuilur. It is not merely a more elaborately embroidered piece of 
the surrounding tissue. It is, truly, “sewed on.” Let us make a col- 
lection, by no means necessarily a “crazy-quilt,” of these ornamental 
patches. ‘The collection of the “Messages of the Presidents” contains them 
all. For neither the Lincoln-Douglas debates, nor yet any other utter- 
ances of Lincoln before he was President, are in any danger of getting 
into the school-readers as models of expression. The parting speech at 
Springfield may be admitted as a partial exception. There is in fact a 
great deal of human nature in the way in which the leading lawyer of 
that then frontier community, who had gone daily in and out for a 
quarter of a century before the neighbors to whom he was speaking, took 
his leave of them to venture upon strange scenes and a new environment, 
like a prairie Columbus embarking upon uncharted seas. Of human 
nature, and of necessary pathos. But, while one derives this impression 
from the parting speech, one recalls only one’s impression, not the 
ipsissima verba, the very words by which that impression had been 
conveyed, as one would recall them if they had been uttered by a master 
of language, as if the little speech were in the same class, for example, 
with the little speech of Burke at Bristol, or the little speech of Emerson 
at Manchester. From a re-reading of the Springfield speech one carries 
away only the same confused recollection of something genial and human 
which one brought to it. As to those Douglas debates, what the candid 
reader finds in them is by no means rhetorical excellence. He can never 
say of their author what Hallam said of Hooker: “So little is there of 
vulgarity in his racy idiom.” Rather the contrary. What the present- 
day reader does find is arguing, arguing which is not only keen, but 
candid. Now Douglas was keen—no debater of his generation more so. 
But he was distinctly uncandid. When he was confronted by an equal, 
or rather by a greater, clearness of perception, which not only vividly 
brought out the shiftiness and trickiness of his oratory, but shamed 
those qualities by confronting them with a disposition evidently equitable 
and candid, it was the adversary who triumphed. It is no wonder that 

Douglas lost his temper many times, Lincoln hardly once. Lincoln’s 
candor was in fact his chief asset in debate, as it had been his chief asset 
in talking to Illinois juries. As whoever has much frequented courts of 
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justice must have noticed, it is one of the most valuable assets a nisi 
prius lawyer can possess. How strange so few jury lawyers should 
cultivate it. It was recognized, by the end of 1858, all over Illinois, as 
Lincoln’s chief political asset. For “Honest Old Abe” did not merely 
imply that Lincoln, in the judgment of his fellow-citizens, would not 
steal money. It was a tribute to his equity and fair-mindedness as a 
disputant. “Candid old Abe” was what Illinois, half a century ago, 
really “wished to say.” 

But let us examine the “purple patches.” A President’s message is 
commonly a mosaic, a thing of shreds and patches. Each head of depart- 
ment is apt to be left to dictate the statements of fact and the recom- 
mendations with regard to his department, and his own words are apt, 
naturally, to be incorporated. But this practice is fatal to rhetorical 
unity, to “style.” Matthew Arnold says, very justly, of British “Speeches 
from the Throne” : 

What is to be remarked is this—a speech from the throne falls essentially 
within the sphere of rhetoric, it is one’s sense of rhetoric which has to fix its 
tone and style, so as to keep a certain note always sounding in it; in an English 


speech from the throne, whatever its faults, this rhetorical note is always struck 
and kept to. 


Now this prolongation of a single rhetorical “note” is evidently out 
of the question when the composition is a cento of the contributions of 
heads of departments. And this was the case with most of Lincolh’s 
messages, as it is and perhaps must be the case with most Presidential 
messages under our system. But it was not the case with Lincoln’s first 
inaugural. About the first draft of that it does not appear that he had 
taken counsel of flesh and blood. He had written it out at Springfield, 
and had brought it on to Washington, sending a few copies to those 
whose counsel he felt bound to invoke. Among these was Seward, who 
seems to have imagined that he was the only counsellor. The body of 
the inaugural was a characteristically Lincolnian piece of fair and candid 
argumentation, made almost astonishing by the circumstances. “Come, 
let us reason together,” he says to communities which had already seceded 
or were visibly on the edge of secession, and goes on to argue away their 
apprehensions about his power or his disposition to interfere with slavery 
wherever it already had a legal existence. Of course, his candor was not 
so naif as it might seem. The argument was really addressed to the 
border or uncommitted States, which in fact were held, but which would 
assuredly have followed the Cotton States if the Government had come 
under the direction of an advocate of immediate and unconditional 
Abolition. But this is from our present purpose. That purpose is to 
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point out that the one “purple patch” in that inaugural, the one passage 
of which the casual reader is likely to retain any recollection, the perora- 
tion, was not Lincoln’s at all, but Seward’s. Yet those who recall it at 
all will be apt to cite it to you as an example of Lincoln’s eloquence. 
Seward himself was perhaps the foremost dialectician and even more 
clearly the foremost rhetorician of his party, a far better exemplar of the 
use of the English language than, for example, Charles Sumner, with his 
tropical and Corinthian rhetorical exuberance. Here is Seward’s draft 
for that peroration: 


I close. We are not, we must not be, aliens or enemies, but fellow country- 
men and brethren. Although passion has strained our bonds of affection too 
hardly, they must not, 1 am sure they will not, be broken. The mystic chords 
which, proceeding from so many battlefields and so many patriot graves, pass 
through all the hearts and all the hearths in this broad continent of ours will 
yet again harmonize in their ancient music when breathed upon by the guardian 
angel of the nation. 


And here is Seward’s contribution, as retouched and adopted by Lin- 
coln, and as it stands in the text of the First Inaugural: 


I am loath to close. We are not enemies but friends. Though passion may 
have strained, it must not break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every battlefield and patriot grave to every living heart 
and hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, 
when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 


Lincoln’s version will be admitted to be an improvement. That “I 
am loath to close,” as who might say “let me plead with you yet awhile 


longer,” is a masterly rhetorical touch. At the same time his docility 
as to the volunteered contribution to a performance with which he had 
taken so much trouble, and about which he might have been expected to 
cherish a paternal pride and sensitiveness, shows him to have been 
without literary vanity. Which is admirable in its way, no doubt. But 
as a symptom of what one may call the literary instinct? One recalls 
Walter Bagehot’s pregnant remark about Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
and the dulness of his writing: 

He had not, indeed, the powers of a great literary artist; it was not in his 
way to look at style as an alluring art. He wanted to express his opinion, and 
cared for nothing else. He had no literary vanity; and without the vanity that 
loves applause, few indeed cultivate the tact that gains applause. 


Possibly it was Lincoln’s docility in this question of mere form which 
encouraged Seward’s appointment of himself to the position of Mentor 
to the uncouth Western Telemachus, and helped to bring about in him 
the delusion that the pupil who had been so amenable in a matter of 
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style would be equally amenable in things of substance. His undeception 
was rapid and complete, as has been especially shown by Mr. Roths- 
child in his study “Lincoln, Master of Men.” And Seward’s loyal ac- 
ceptance of the actual situation—“The President is the best of us”— 
is as creditable a fact as one knows or needs to know about the man who 
had gone into the Cabinet with the general belief, which he shared, that 
he was the leader of the Republican party and his successful competitor 
for the Presidency but its figure-head. 

The next of the messages is, of course, the message of July 4, 1861, 
to the special session of Congress convoked to consider ways and means 
for suppressing the insurrection. It is a lawyerlike message, much more 
lawyerlike than literary. Part of its purport is to show that secession 
had not been peaceable but aggressive, and that the firing on Fort Sumter 
had been an unprovoked act of war. Rhetorically considered, one has to 
note that it abounds, as for that matter do all the state papers of its 
author, in split infinitives. But one has also to note that the split 
infinitive was by no means the anti-shibboleth in 1861 that it has come 
to be in 1909. Not until McKinley’s time could it be feigned, even so 
plausibly as to invoke hilarity, that the President had invited a friend 
to the White Iouse to partake of a “split infinitive and soda.” ‘There 
was a locution in that special message which had been made the subject 
of remonstrance in the Cabinet with the Presidential author, as infra dig., 
and the author had replied to the remonstrance that he thought 
it would be understood as long as the message in which it was embodied 
concerned anybody. It was in truth rather temerarious for a President’s 
message, Viz: 

With rebellion thus sugar-coated they have been drugging the publie mind of 
their section for more than thirty years-— 


but we cannot fairly say of it that there was an overdose of “vulgarity” 
in this “racy idiom.” One’s attention is rather concentrated on the 
“purple patch” which, as usual, was the “peroration” and which was in 
these terms: 


And having thus chosen our course, without guile and with pure purpose, 
let us renew our trust in God, and go forwerd without fear and with manly 
hearts, 


which, as was evident to more readers, perhaps, in 1861 than in 1909, 
is a transcription, so literal as to be beyond the reproach of intended 
plagiarism, from Longfellow’s J/yperion: “Go forth to meet the 
Shadowy Future without fear, and with a manly heart.” 

The First Annual Message (December 3, 1861) contains nothing to 
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our present purpose. The bulk of it is given to a purely formal and 
perfunctory recital of the operations of the Government, such as might 
have been contributed by any heads of departments, or, for that matter, 
by any well-informed clerks in the several departments, having neither 
the reality nor the pretension of individual “style” in presentation. There 
is no rhetorical peroration. ‘The logical peroration is a highly character- 
istie argument, most plainly Lincolnian, to show that the Confederacy 
was reverting to aristocratic and feudal political ideals, and that the hope 
of the oppressed and suppressed of all mankind lay in the triumph of 
the Union arms. One can hardly read this calm argumentation without 
wonder that it should have been so calm, that it should not anywhere have 
been “touched with emotion” to some rhetorical glow. 

And quite as great is one’s wonder that the next of the important 
Presidential deliverances, the Emancipation Proclamation itself, should 
have preserved this pedestrian gait. For this also is as dry a recital as the 
most technical of courts could have required or the most technical of 
conveyancers have produced, of the exact scope and purport of the pre- 
liminary and provisional proclamation of the previous September, to 
which this one gave exactitude. There is, indeed, one rhetorical passage, 
one “purple patch,” the one paragraph which the memory of the ordinary 
reader might find memorable. And it is curious to note that, as the 
one memorable passage of the inaugural should have been that applied by 
Seward, so the one memorable passage of the Emancipation Proclamation 
should have been that furnished by Salmon P. Chase. Here is the pas- 
sage. ‘To save space, the three words added by Lincoln to Chase’s draft 
are enclosed in the first parenthesis, and the ten words deleted from it 
hy Lincoln in the second : 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice warranted by the 
Constitution (upon military necessity), (and of duty demanded by the cireum- 
stances of the country) I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind and the 
gracious favor of Almighty God. 

Without doubt the deletion is an improvement in all senses. With- 
out doubt the interjected reservation was politically and legally demanded. 
But, rhetorically, how awkward it is, how careless of form, how careless 
of the popular impression the proclamation was meant to produce. In- 
deed, how destructive the awkward interjection might have been, had 
public opinion been more evenly balanced and not, by that time, been 
exerting an irresistible pressure upon the President. As to Lincoln’s 
magnanimity, this acceptance of Chase’s emendation to the Emancipation 
Proclamation speaks even more emphatically than his acceptance of 
Seward’s emendation to the first Inaugural. For from the day when 
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Chase entered the Cabinet to the day when he left it to take the Chief 
Justiceship, he was a thorn in the side of his chief. Nor was his chief’s 
magnanimity repaid in his case, as it was in the case of Seward, by a 
corresponding magnanimity on his side. At any rate, the absence of 
“literary vanity” on the part of Lincoln had here its most crucial 
exhibition. 

The Second Annual Message (December, 1862) consists, as to two- 
thirds of it, like the first, in the “bald and unconvincing narratives” of 
the operations of the Government in its several departments. The last 
third is quite unmistakably the individual work of the President, being, 
in fact, an argument in favor of his scheme of emancipation with com- 
pensation to loyal owners. It has all the frankness and candor which 
marked his parts in forensic struggles and political debates. But here, 
again, the “peroration,” instead of being the culmination and summary 
of the reasoning of the argument, heightened into rhetorical loftiness by 
the reasoner’s own emotion, lifted “to the height of that great argument,” 
is extraneous, almost irrelevant to the preceding argumentation. Dis- 
tinctly, adsuilur. But how good it is in itself, very nearly its author's 
best. I omit the frequent italicization of the original, which really adds 
nothing : 

Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape history. We of this Congress and the 
Administration will be remembered in spite of ourselves. No personal significance 
or insignificance can spare one or another of us. ‘The fiery trial through which 
we pass will light us down, in honor or dishonor, to the latest generation. We 
say that we are for the Union. The world will not forget that we say this. 
Ve know how to save the Union. The world knows that we do know how to save 
it. We—even we here—hold the power and bear the responsibility. In giving 
freedom to the slave, we assure freedom to the free—honorable alike in what we 
give and what we preserve. We shall nobly save, or meanly lose, the last, best 
hope of earth. Other means may succeed, this could not fail. The way is plain, 
peaceful, generous, just—a way which, if followed, the world will forever applaud 
and God must forever bless. 

The fairly well-read English reader will, of course, be reminded by 
those first three sentences of ‘the expression of the like thought in the 


conclusion of Burke’s summing-up against Warren Ilastings, a compo- 
sition which it is highly unlikely that Lincoln had ever seen: 


A business which has so long occupied the councils and the tribunals of 
Great Britain cannot possibly be huddled over in the course of vulgar, trite and 
transitory events. . . . My Lords, we are all elevated Lo a degree of importance 
by it; the meanest of us will, by means of it, more or less become the concern of 
posterity. 


How satisfactory to one’s patriotic pride to find that the utterance 
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of the unschooled American comes out so well in comparison with what 
one may plausibly call the masterpiece of the most consummate rheto- 
rician who has ever as an orator handled the English language. While in 
the fourth sentence the American forges in his heat the brand-new 
metaphor of the illuminating torch lighted by the “fiery trial.” It is 
worthy of Burke, worthy of anybody, and quite at the highest level of 
Lincoln. 

The Third Annual Message contains little to our present purpose. 
As little does the fourth. The bulk of each, again, is a cento of the con- 
tributions of the heads of departments, of which Seward’s part, the part 
relating to foreign relations, is, as a matter of course, well and easily 
written, and the other departmental contributions as it might please 
Providence. But, in the minor share fairly attributable to the President’s 
own pen, one cannot fail to note the increase of ease which came with 
increasing conversance with great affairs, and with increasing practice in 
this form of composition. Horace Greeley’s “culture” was perhaps about 
on a level with Lincoln’s, though Greeley had the more schooling, Lincoln 
having never had any. In their controversial correspondence, however, 
one cannot fail to discern the advantage which the more practised publicist 
had by reason of his more pointed and popular style, a style to which the 
late Mr. Godkin, himself an academically trained scholar, rendered just 
tribute in a letter quoted by his biographer. But all the same, these later 
messages of Lincoln, offering, as they do, so little that is quotable, never 
“bringing the light of general culture to illuminate the technicalities 
of a particular pursuit,” nor rising into philosophic generalities beyond 
the need of the actual occasion, as is the wont of born or highly trained 
writers, have yet increasingly the air of a connaissance des choses. They 
recall Clarendon’s enforced praise of Cromwell: 

When he appeared first in the Parliament, he seem’d to have a Person in 
no degree gracious, no ornament of discourse, none of those Talents which use to 
conciliate the Affections of the Stander by: yet as he grew into Place and 
Authority, his parts seem’d to be raised as if he had conceal’d Faculties, till he 
had oceasion to use them; and when he was to act the part of a Great Man, 
he did it without any indecency, notwithstanding the want of Custom. 


The only sentence one can cite of these two messages applicable to 
our present inquiry, is the last of the third message, setting forth the 
high claims of the Army and Navy upon the national gratitude: 

The gallant men, from commander to sentinel, who compose them, and to 


whom more than to others, the world must stand indebted for the house of free- 
dom disenthralled, regenerated, enlarged and perpetuated. 


Which, one would say, was a distorted schoolboy memory of what 
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Charles Reade’s American calls “Counsellor Curran’s bunkum”—“re- 
deemed, regenerated and disenthralled by the irresistible genius of uni- 
versal emancipation’”—unless one happened to recollect that Lincoln 
never was a schoolboy ! 

In the second Inaugural, without question he rises again to his 
greatest height, even to “the height of that great argument.” The more 
the pity for the single blemish: 

Fondly do we hope—fervently do we pray—that this mighty scourge of 
war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until all the 
wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil 
shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid 
with another drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so 


still it must be said, “The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.” 


With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right, let us strive to finish the work we are in; to 
bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow, and his orphan—to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations, 


What a pity about that jingling first sentence. How can one help 
scanning it as metre, and even throwing it into metrical form, as was 
done by the contemporaneous Copperhead scoffers : 

Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray 
That this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. 


Truly, “a style impossible to a born man of letters.” It does what 
one unlucky slip can do to discredit what follows. But what follows is 
undiscreditable. It is as if the speaker felt already the shadow of the 
catastrophe already impending, which was so suddenly, and in the next 
ensuing month, to befall. It was, as it were, the unconscious realization 
of that tremendous couplet of Richard Baxter: 


I preached as never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men. 


That citation will have to do. “Facit indignatio versum,’ says 
Juvenal. “Ye hae gotten to your English,” quotes Walter Scott of the 
discourse of his countrywomen, when rapt by passion into eloquence. 
“The speech of a man even in zealous anger becomes a chant, a song,” 
says Carlyle. And this once, these twice, the untutored Lincoln rose to 
the height of his great argument. ‘I'hereby he assured his place among 
the masters of English speech. 


Montgomery Schuyler. 
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OBJECTIONS TO SOCIALISM 
BY GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


I Ave been asked to give some exposition of how far and for what 
reason a man who has not only a faith in democracy, but a great tenderness 
for revolution, may nevertheless stand outside the movement commonly 
called Socialism. If I am to do this 1 must make two prefatory state- 
ments. The first is a short platitude; the second is a rather long per- 
sonal explanation. But they both have to be stated before we get 
on to absolute doctrines, which are the most important things in the 
world. 

The terse and necessary truism is the expression of ordinary human 
disgust at the industrial system. ‘lo say that 1 do not like the present 
state of wealth and poverty is merely to say I am not a devil in human 
form. No one but Satan or Beelzebub could like the present state of 
wealth and poverty. But the second point is rather more personal and 
elaborate; and yet I think that it will make things clearer to explain it. 

Before I come to the actual proposals of Collectivism, I want to say 
something about the atmosphere and implication of those proposals. 


Before 1 say anything about Socialism, 1 should like to say something 
about Socialists. 


I will confess that I attach much more importance to men’s theoretical 
arguments than to their practical proposals. I attach more importance to 
what is said than to what is done; what is said generally lasts much longer 
and has much more influence. I can imagine no change worse for public 
life than that which some prigs advocate, that debate should be curtailed. 
A man’s arguments show what he is really up to. Until you have heard 
the defence of a proposal, you do not really know even the proposal. 
Thus, for instance, if a man says to me, “Taste this temperance drink,” 
I have merely doubt, slightly tinged with distaste. But if he says, “Taste 
it, because your wife would make a charming widow,” then I decide. I 
would be openly moved in my choice of an institution, not by its im- 
mediate proposals for practice, but very much by its incidental, even 
its accidental, allusion to ideals. I judge many things by their paren- 
theses. 

Socialistic Idealism does not attract me very much, even as Idealism. 
The glimpses it gives of our future happiness depress me very much. They 
do not remind me of any actual human happiness, of any happy day that 
I have ever myself spent. No doubt there are many Socialists who feel 
this, and there are many who will reply that it has nothing to do with 
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the actual proposal of Socialism. But my point is that I do not admit 
such allusive elements into my choice. To cite one instance of the kind 
of thing I mean. Almost all Socialist Utopias make the happiness or at 
least the altruistic happiness of the future chiefly consist in the pleasure 
of sharing, as we share a public park or the mustard at a restaurant. 
This is the commonest sentiment in Socialist writing. 

Socialists are Collectivist in their proposals. But they are Com- 
munist in their idealism. Now there is a real pleasure in sharing. We 
have all felt it in the case of nuts off a tree, and such things. But it is 
not the only pleasure nor the only altruistic pleasure, nor (I think) the 
highest or most human of altruistic pleasures. I greatly prefer the 
pleasure of giving and receiving. Giving is not the same as sharing; 
giving is even the opposite of sharing. Sharing is based on the idea that 
there is no property, or at least no personal property. But giving a 
thing to another man is as much based on personal property as keeping 
it to yourself. If after some universal interchange of generosities every 
one was wearing some one else’s hat, that state of things would still be 
based upon private property. 

I am quite serious and sincere when I say that I for one should 
greatly prefer that world in which every one wore some one else’s hat to 
every Socialist Utopia that I have ever read about. It is better than shar- 
ing one hat, anyhow. Remember, we are not now considering the modern 
problem and its urgent solution; but only the ideal; what we would 
have if we could get it. And if I were a poet writing an Utopia, if I 
were a magician waving a wand, if I were a God making a planet, I 
would deliberately make it a world of give and take, rather than a world 
of sharing. 

I do not wish Jones and Brown to share the same cigar box; I do not 
want it as an ideal ; I do not want it as a very remote ideal; I do not want 
it at all. I want Jones by one mystical and godlike act to give a cigar 
to Brown, and Brown by another mystical and godlike act to give a cigar 
to Jones. Thus, it seems to me, instead of one act of fellowship (of 
which the memory would slowly fade) we should have a continual 
play and energy of new acts of fellowship keeping up the‘circulation of 
society. 


I have read some tons or square miles of Socialist eloquence in my 
time, but it is literally true that I have never seen any serious allusion 
to or clear consciousness of this creative altruism of personal giving. 
For instance, in the many Utopian pictures of comrades feasting together, 
I do not remember one that had the note of hospitality, of the difference 
between host and guest and the difference between one house and another. 
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No one brings up the port that his father laid down; no one is proud 
of the pears grown in his own garden. 

Keep in mind, please, the purpose of this article. I do not say that 
these gifts and hospitalities would not happen in a Collectivist state. I do 
say that they do not happen in Collectivists’ instinctive visions of that 
state. I do not aver these things would not occur under Socialism. I 
say they do not occur to Socialists. I know quite well that the im- 
inediate answer will be, “Oh, but there is nothing in the Socialist pro- 
posal to prevent personal gift.” That is why I explain thus elaborately 
that I attach less importance to the proposal than to the spirit in which 
it is proposed. 

When a great revolution is made, it is seldom the fulfilment of its 
own exact formula; but it is almost always in the image of its own im- 
pulse and feeling for life. Men talk of unfulfilled ideals. But the ideals 
are fulfilled ; because spiritual life is renewed. What is not fulfilled, as a 
rule, is the business prospectus. Thus the Revolution has not established 
in France any of the strict constitutions it planned out; but it has estab- 
lished in France the spirit of eighteenth century democracy, with its 
cool reason, its bourgeois dignity, its well-distributed but very private 
wealth, its universal minimum of good manners. 

Just so, if Socialism is established, they may not fulfil their practical 
proposals. But they will certainly fulfil their ideal vision. And I con- 
fess that if Socialists have forgotten these important human mat- 
ters in the telling of a leisurely tale, I think it very likely they will 
forget them in the scurry of a social revolution. They have left certain 
human needs out of their books; they may leave them out of their 
republic. 

I happen to hold a view which is almost unknown among Socialists, 
Anarchists, Liberals and Conservatives. I believe very strongly in the 
mass of the common people. I do not mean in their “potentialities,” I 
mean in their faces, in their habits, and their admirable language. Caught 
in the trap of a terrible industrial machinery, harried by a shameful 
economic cruelty, surrounded with an ugliness and desolation never en- 
dured before among men, stunted by a stupid and provincial religion, or 
by a more stupid and more provincial irreligion, the poor are still 
by far the sanest, jolliest, and most reliable part of the community.— 
Whether they agree with Socialism as a narrow proposal is difficult to 
discover. 

They will vote for Socialists as they will for other parties, because they 
want certain things, or don’t want them. But one thing I should affirm 
as certain, the whole smell and sentiment and general ideal of Socialism 
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they detest and disdain. No part of the community is so specially fixed 
in those forms and feelings which are opposite to the tone of most 
Socialists; the privacy of homes, the control of one’s own children, the 
minding of one’s own business. I look out of my back windows over the 
black stretch of Battersea, and I believe I could make up a sort of creed, 
a catalogue of maxims, which I am certain are believed, and believed 
strongly, by the everwhelming mass of men and women as far as the eye 
can reach. For instance, that a man’s house is his castle, and that awful 
properties ought to regulate admission to it; that marriage is a real 
bond, making jealousy and marital revenge at the least highly pardonable ; 
that vegetarianism and all pitting of animal against human rights is a 
silly fad; that on the other hand to save money to give yourself a fine 
funeral is not a silly fad, but a symbol of ancestral self-respect ; that 
when giving treats to friends or children one should give them what 
they like, emphatically not what is good for them; that there is nothing 
illogical in being furious because Tommy had been coldly caned by a 
schoolmistress and then throwing saucepans at him yourself. All these 
things they believe; they are the only people who do believe them; and 
they are absolutely and eternally right. They are the ancient sanities of 
humanity; the ten commandments of men. 

I wish to point out that if Socialism is imposed on these people, it will 
in moral actuality be an imposition and nothing else; just as the crea- 
tion of Manchester industrialism was an imposition and nothing else. 
You may get them to give a vote for Socialism; so did Manchester indi- 
vidualists get them to give votes for Manchester. But they do not be- 
lieve in the Socialist ideal any more than they ever believed in the Man- 
chester ideal; they are too healthy to believe in either. But while they 
are healthy, they are also vague, slow, bewildered, and unaccustomed, 
alas, to civil war. Individualism was imposed on them by a handful of 
merchants ; Socialism will be imposed on them by a handful of decorative 
artists and college dons and journalists and Countesses on the Spree. 
Whether, like every other piece of oligarchic humbug in recent history, it 
is done with a parade of ballet-boxes, interests me very little. The moral 
fact is that the democracy definitely dislikes the Socialists’ favorite 
philosophy, but may accept it like so many others, rather than take the 
trouble to resist. 

Thinking thus, as I do, Socialism does not hold the field for me as it 
does for others. My eyes are fixed on another thing altogether, a thing 
that may move or not; but which, if it does move, will crush Socialism 
with one hand and Jandlordism with the other. They will destroy land- 
lordism, not because it is property, but because it is the negation of prop- 
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erty. It is the negation of property that the Duke of Westminster should 
own whole streets and squares of London ; just as it would be the negation 
of marriage if he had all living women in one great harem. If ever the 
actual poor do move to destroy this evil, they will do it with the object 
not only of giving every man private property, but very specially private 
property; they will probably exaggerate in that direction; for in that 
direction is the whole humor and poetry of their own lives. For the 
Revolution, if they make it, there will be all the features which they like 
and I like; the strong sense of coziness, the instinct for special festival, 
the distinction between the dignities of man and woman, responsibility 
of a man under his roof. 

If Socialists make the Revolution it will be marked by all the things 
that democracy detests and I detest; the talk about the inevitable, the 
love of statistics, the materialist theory of history, the trivialities of So- 
ciology, and the uproarious folly of Eugenics. I know the answer of So- 
cialism; I know the risks I run. Perhaps democracy will never move. 
Perhaps the people, if you gave them beer enough, would accept even 
Eugenics. It is enough for me for the moment to say that I cannot be- 
lieve it. The poor are so obviously right, I cannot fancy that they will 
never enforce their rightness against all the prigs of the Socialist party 
and mine. At any rate that is why I am not a Socialist, just as I am not 
a Tory; because I have not lost faith in democracy. 


Gilbert K. Chesterton. 


THE NATIVITY OF LINCOLN! 
Prelude to “An Ode on the Centenary of Abraham Lincoln” 
BY PERCY MACKAYE 
Ir was the season bleak 
Of silence and long night 
And solemn starshine and large solitude ; 
Hardly more husht the world when first the word 
Of God creation stirred, 
Far steept in wilderness. By the frore creek, 
Mute in the moon, the sculptured stag in flight 
1These verses are the opening lines of a longer poem, which the author will 
deliver before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences on February 7th, 
and they are published here by special arrangement with the Brooklyn Institute 


and with the Macmillan Company, who will publish the complete Ode in book 
form during the present month. 
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Paused, panting silver; in her cedarn lair, 
Crouched with her starveling litter, the numb lynx 
Winked the keen hoar-frost, quiet as a sphinx; 
On the lone forest trail 

Only the coyote’s wail 

Quivered, and ceased. 

It was the chrisom rude 

Of winter and wild beast 

That consecrated, by harsh nature’s rite, 

A meagre cabin crude, 

Builded of logs and bark, 

To be a pilgrim nation’s hallow’d ark 

And shrine the goal aspiring ages seek. 


No ceremonial 

Of pealéd chime was there, or blaréd horn, 
Such as hath blazoned births of lesser kings, 
When he—the elder brother of us all, 
Lincoln—was born, 

At his nativity 

Want stood as sponsor, stark Obscurity 

Was midwife, and all lonely things 

Of nature were unconscious ministers 

To endow his spirit meek 

With their own melancholy. So when he— 
An infant king of commoners— 

Lay in his mother’s arms, of all the earth 
(Which now his fame wears for a diadem) 
None heeded of his birth; 

Only a star burned over Bethlehem 

More bright, and big with prophecy 

A secret gust from that far February 


Fills now the organ-reeds that peal his centenary. 


Percy Mackaye. 
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DRAMATIC LITERATURE AND THEATRIC JOURNALISM 
BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


One reason why journalism is a lesser thing than literature is that it 
subserves the tyranny of timeliness. It narrates the events of the day 
and discusses the topics of the hour, for the sole reason 
Journalism that they happen for the moment to float uppermost 
and upon the current of human experience. The flotsam of this 
Literature current may occasionally have dived up from the depths 
and may give a glimpse of some underlying secret of the 
sea ; but most often it merely drifts upon the surface, indicative of nothing 
except which way the wind lies. Whatever topic is the most timely to-day 
is doomed to be the most untimely to-morrow. Where are the journals of 
yester-year? Dig them out of dusty files, and all that they say will seem 
wearisomely old, for the very reason that when it was written it seemed 
spiritedly new. Whatever wears a date upon its forehead will soon be 
out of date. The main interest of news is newness; and nothing slips so 
soon behind the times as novelty. 

With timeliness, as an incentive, literature has absolutely no concern. 
Its purpose is to reveal what was and is and evermore shall be. It can 
never grow old, for the reason that it has never attempted to be new. 
Early in the nineteenth century the gentle Elia revolted from the tyranny 
of timeliness. “Hang the present age!” said he, “I'll write for antiquity.” 
The timely utterances of his contemporaries have passed away with the 
times that called them forth: his essays live perennially new. In the 
dateless realm of revelation, antiquity joins hands with futurity. There 
can be nothing either new or old in any utterance which is really true or 
beautiful or right. 

In considering a given subject, journalism seeks to discover what 
there is in it that belongs to the moment, and literature seeks to reveal 
what there is in it that belongs to eternity. To journalism facts are im- 
portant because they are facts; to literature they are important only in 
so far as they are representative of recurrent truths. Journalism re- 
cords the fact that the Sabbath services of Trinity Church in New York 
City are maintained by an income squeezed out of squalid tenements 
which breed disease, and that the corporation of the church is about to 
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abandon religious ministrations in a chapel of wzsthetic beauty and anti- 
quarian interest because the services no longer pay. Concerning the same 
subject, literature said something everlasting when it remarked that many 
people cry aloud in public, “Lord! Lord!” to a Deity that knows 
them not. 

Literature speaks because it has something to say: journalism speaks 
because the public wants to be talked to. Literature is an emanation from 
an inward impulse: but the motive of journalism is external; it is 
fashioned to supply a demand outside itself. It is frequently said, and 
is sometimes believed, that the province of journalism is to mould public 
opinion ; but a consideration of actual conditions indicates rather that its 
province is to find out what the opinion of some section of the public is, 
and then to formulate it and express it. The successful journalist tells 
his readers what they want to be told. He becomes their prophet by 
making clear to them what they themselves are thinking. He influences 
people by agreeing with them. In doing this he inay be entirely sincere, 
for his readers may be right and may demand from him the statement of 
his own most serious convictions; but the fact remains that his motive 
for expression is centred in them instead of in himself. It is not thus 
that literature is motivated. Literature is not a formulation of public 
opinion, but an expression of personal and particular belief. For this 
reason it is more likely to be true. Public opinion is seldom so important 
as private opinion. Socrates was right and Athens wrong. Very fre- 
quently the multitude at the foot of the mountain are worshipping a 
golden calf, while the prophet, lonely and aloof upon the summit, is 
hearkening to the very voice of God. 

The journalist is limited by the necessity of catering to majorities; 
he can never experience the felicity of Dr. Stockman, who felt himself 
the strongest man on earth because he stood most alone. It may some- 
times happen that the majority is right; but in that case the agreement 
of the journalist is an unnecessary utterance. The truth was known 
before he spoke, and his speaking is superfluous. What is popularly said 
about the educative force of journalism is, for the most part, baseless. 
Education occurs when a man is confronted with somethjng true and 
heautiful and good which stimulates to active life that “bright effluence 
of bright essence increate” which dwells within him. The real ministers 
of education must be, in Emerson’s phrase, “lonely, original, and pure.” 
But journalism is popular instead of lonely, timely rather than original, 
and expedient instead of pure. Even at its best, journalism remains an 
enterprise ; but literature at its best becomes no less than a religion. 

These considerations are of service in studying what is written for the 
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theatre. In all periods, certain contributions to the drama have been 
journalistic in motive and intention, while certain others have been 
literary. There is a good deal of journalism in the comedies of Aris- 
tophanes. He often chooses topics mainly for their timeliness, and gathers 
and says what happens to be in the air. Many of the Elizabethan dram- 
atists, like Dekker and Heywood and Middleton for example, looked at 
life with the journalistic eye. ‘They collected and disseminated news. 
They were, in their own time, much more “up to date” than Shakespeare, 
who chose for his material old stories that nearly every one had read. 
Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair is glorified journalism. It brims over 
with contemporary gossip and timely witticisms. Therefore it is out of 
date to-day, and is read only by people who wish to find out certain facts 
of London life in Jonson’s time. Hamlet in 1602 was not a novelty; but 
it is still read and seen by people who wish to find out certain truths of 
life in general. 

At the present day a very large proportion of the contributions to the 
theatre must be classed and judged as journalism. Such plays, for in- 
stance, as The Lion and the Mouse and T'he Man of the Hour are nothing 
more or less than dramatized newspapers. A piece of this sort, however 
effective it may be at the moment, must soon suffer the fate of all things 
timely and slip behind the times. Whenever an author selects a subject 
because he thinks the public wants him to talk about it, instead of be- 
cause he knows he wants to talk about it to the public, his motive is 
journalistic rather than literary. A timely topic may, however, be used 
to embody a truly literary intention. In The Witching Hour, for ex- 
ample, journalism was lifted into literature by the sincerity of Mr. 
‘Thomas’s conviction thai he had something real and significant to say. 
The play became important because there was a man behind it. Indi- 
vidual personality is perhaps the most dateless of all phenomena. The 
fact of any great individuality once accomplished and achieved becomes 
contemporary with the human race and sloughs off the usual limits of 
past and future. 


Whatever Mr. J. M. Barrie writes is literature, because he dwells 
islanded amidst the world in a wise minority of one. The things that 
he says are of importance because nobody else could have 

“What Every ‘aid them. He has achieved individuality, and thereby 
Woman passed out of hearing of the ticking of clocks into an 
Knows” ever-ever land where dates are not and consequently epi- 
taphs can never be. What he utters is of interest to the 

public, because his motive for speaking is private and personal. Instead 
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of telling people what they think that they are thinking, he tells them 
what they have always known but think they have forgotten. He per- 
forms, for this oblivious generation, the service of a great reminder. He 
lures us fro:r the strident and factitious world of which we read daily 
in the first pages of the newspapers, back to the serene eternal world of 
little, nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and of love. He edu- 
cates the many, not by any crass endeavor to formulate or even to mould 
the opinion of the public, but by setting simply before them thoughts 
which do often lie too deep for tears. 

The distinguishing trait of Mr. Barrie’s genius is that he looks upon 
life with the simplicity of a child and sees it with the wisdom of a 
woman. He has a woman’s subtlety of insight, a child’s concreteness of 
imagination. He is endowed (to reverse a famous phrase of Matthew 
Arnold’s) with a sweet unreasonableness. He understands life not with 
his intellect but with his sensibilities. As a consequence, he is familiar 
with all the tremulous, delicate intimacies of human nature that every 
woman knows, but that most men glimpse only in moments of exalted 
sympathy with some wise woman whom they love. His insight has that 
absoluteness which is beyond the reach of intellect alone. He knows things 
for the unutterable woman’s reason—“because m 

But with this feminine, intuitive understanding of humanity, Mr. 
Barrie combines the distinctively masculine trait of being able to com- 
municate the things that his emotions know. The greatest poets would, 
of course, be women, were it not for the fact that women are in general 
incapable of revealing through the medium of articulate art the very things 
they know most deeply. Most of the women who have written have said 
only the lesser phases of themselves; they have unwittingly withheld their 
deepest and most poignant wisdom because of a native reticence of speech. 
Many a time they reach a heaven of understanding shut to men; but 
when they come back, they cannot tell the world. The rare artists among 
women, like Sappho and Mrs. Browning and Christina Rossetti and 
Laurence Hope, in their several different ways, have gotten themselves 
expressed only through a sublime and glorious unashamedness. As Haw- 
thorne once remarked very wisely, women have achieved art only when 
they have stood naked in the market-place. But men in general are not 
withheld by a similar hesitance from saying what they feel most deeply. No 
woman could have written Mr. Barrie’s biography of his mother; but for 
a man like him there is a sort of sacredness in revealing emotion so private 
as to be expressible only in the purest speech. 

Mr. Barrie was apparently born into the world of men to tell us what 
our mothers and our wives would have told us if they could—what in 
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deep moments they have tried to teli us, trembling exquisitely upon the 
verge of words. The theme of his best work has always been “what every 
woman knows.” He has chosen this very phrase for the title of his latest 
play, the subject of which is a struggle between the wisdom of a woman 
and the unawareness of a man. 

Maggie Wylie is one of those charming women who think they have no 
charm, and are therefore difficult for masculine obtuseness to appreciate. 
She lives in a little, out-of-the-way nook of Scotland, with her three 
elder brothers, who, by steady shrewdness and simple-minded persistency 
of purpose, have amassed a comfortable fortune from a granite-quarry. 
The brothers regret their lack of education, and install ten yards of the 
world’s best literature in their living-room. Instead of reading the books, 
however, they play chess in the evenings. None of them has ever loved; 
and it therefore hurts them all the more that Maggie is not sought after. 
ior a time the minister seemed to look upon her kindly; but he has lately 
married some one else. It seems to be Maggie’s fate to be neglected, be- 
couse, you know, she has no charm. ‘The brothers try to keep their 
feelings to themselves, but Maggie finds them out. She finds out yet 
another thing that they are trying to keep from her—namely, that on 
two or three nights of late a burglar has been seen entering the window 
of their living-room afier they have gone to bed. This night they all 
sit up to trap him. When they slink in stealthily, they find the supposed 
burglar poring over one of the volumes of the world’s best literature, sunk 
in study. He proves to be John Shand, who takes tickets at the railway 
station in the summer, in order that he may study at the Glasgow 
University in the winter. He has no money to buy books of his own, and 
therefore comes to borrow culture of the Wylies. Shand has no sense of 
humor whatsoever. He is enormously an egoist; and there is therefore— 
to use a word of Maggie’s—something “glorious” about him. He is 
doggedly determined to rise in the world. The Wylie brothers are taken 
with his strength and singleness of purpose, and they hit upon a canny 
and a shrewd idea. They offer to lay out three hundred pounds on his 
education, provided that, at the end of five years, when his education shall 
have been completed, Maggie shall have the privilege of marrying him, 
provided that she wishes to. Shand at first rebels at what he considers a 
one-sided bargain: but his dominant interest in his own career soon wins 
him to consent. When he is gone, Maggie picks up the book that he has 
left lying open on the table, and takes it to bed with her. Her brothers 
ask her why. “Do you think,” says she, “I want him to be knowing any- 
thing I don’t know myself?” 

The five years pass, the education is accomplished, and Shand comes 
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forward to stand for Parliament. Maggie waits an extra year, in order 
not to hamper him at the outset of his career; and during that extra year 
she grows to love him. His election afflicts her with a conflict of emotions. 
She knows he does not love her; but she longs to mother him and make 
him great. Yet the very vastness of her longing makes her feel herself 
unworthy of the task she longs for. In Shand’s presence she tears up 
the document that binds him to her, and sets him free. He has no under- 
standing of her, but feels held to her by a simple-minded sense of right; 
and before all his cheering constituents he announces his intention to 
marry her. 

Shand enters Parliament handicapped by a lack of all the gentle- 
manly graces, but aided by crude directness and rugged self-assertion. 
Maggie helps him with a charming instinctive diplomacy which he neither 
sees nor dreams of. Also, she types his speeches for him, and during 
the process of copying them, points his rather labored periods with pithy 
epigrams. In consequence, Shand, who has no sense of humor, soon be- 
comes noied as a wit. Opportunity opens bright before him. Then he 
falls in love. 

Lady Sybil Lazenby has been attracted to him because he is different 
from other men. ‘There is something compelling and overwhelming in 
what she calls his “vulgarity.” Shand is attracted to her by the fact that 
she adores him. Maggie discovers her husband making love to Lady 
Sybil. Shand, with dogged honesty, tells Maggie that since he has never 
loved her and has now found the lady of his love, he must in truth and 
justice discard Maggie and go away with Lady Sybil. Maggie takes the 
chin of Lady Sybil in her hand, and looks into her face. “I’m glad that 
you are beautiful,” she says. <A little later on she murmurs, “What does 
it matter how he treats me? He’s just my little boy.” 

Maggie does not weep or tear her hair. Instead, she says to her 
brothers, “Would you have me desert him now, when he needs me most ?” 
She helps her husband in his plans for leaving her. He had better not 
go till Saturday, she advises, because “that’s the day the laundry comes 
home.” Maggie is very shrewd and wise. John shall accept the invitation 
of the Comtesse de la Briére, and shall spend two weeks at. her country- 
seat, while he is writing the great speech which is to make the hit of his 
career. ‘Then Maggie telephones the countess to invite Lady Sybil down 
for the entire fortnight. 

Down in the country, Shand fails to feel the inspiration that he needs. 
Lady Sybil wearies of him, and he finds her less enchanting than before. 
His speech is a failure. Maggie comes down with her own revision of the 
first draft of his address. She is hoping for what has happened. “As 
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soon as I look into his eyes, I shall know,” she tells the countess. Lady 
Sybil and Shand confess the bursting of their iridescent bubble of dream. 
Magyie has won back her little boy. For the first time in his life, she 
wheedles him into laughter. Later she will lead him into love. 

No summary of this play could possibly suggest its exquisite, un- 
utterable charm. The men in the story have no sense of humor; yet every- 
thing they say is funny. Maggie sees the humor of everything; yet in 
nearly all she says, there is a tenderness which is less akin to laughter than 
to tears. ‘The whole drama is revealed so gently that an audience inured 
to sound and fury can scarcely realize at first how wise it is. Yet subtly 
and surely it “gets around” the audience; for nearly every line of it is a 
focal point of light whence rays irradiate through all of human life. 

What Every Woman Knows is the one authentic piece of literature 
which is at present visible in the theatres of New York. It would be 
futile for the critic to dwell in detail upon its many merits. It is a great 
play, for the simple reason that Mr. Barrie is a great man. It is re- 
assuring to those who believe in the appreciation of the public that it 
is being played at every performance to the full capacity of the theatre. 
The surest way to succeed in the drama, as in any other art, is to have 
something to say. 


In turning our attention to T'he Battle, we are descending from the 
level of dramatic literature to the level of theatric journalism. The 

author, Mr. Cleveland Moffett, is the Sunday editor of 
a the New York Herald; and he has made up the play 
os with the same sort of intelligence and skill that is re- 

quired to make up a newspaper. Popular discussions 

concerning the relation between capital and labor are in 
the air. Parlor socialists with no scientific knowledge of sociology or 
economics are murmuring anathemas at multi-millionaires; the many are 
howling hoarsely at the few; and the monied minority, calling themselves 
captains of industry, are talking back with a lack of logic similarly 
shallow. These windy reverberations the public in general mistakes for 
serious thinking; and it solemnly reads the editorials of the popular 
evening papers with the self-complacent feeling that thereby it is learn- 
ing something about what it calls the vital problems of civilization. 
Journalism succeeds by flattering the huge vanity of the popular intellect. 
It catches a day laborer and talks to him about Standard Oil in such a 
way as to make him think that he has economic theories. It flatters 
sentimentalists by telling them that they know something about sociology. 
In order to carry out this campaign of raising the minds of the many 
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in their own estimation, it necessarily restricts itself to the utterance of 
only what is commonplace. It eschews thought, because thought is un- 
popular, and would bewilder instead of flattering the average brain. 

Mr. Moffett, looking for a timely topic out of which to make a play 
of popular appeal, decided with shrewd and business-like expediency to 
set forth a battle between the ideas of a capitalist and the ideas of a 
socialist. He derived the necessary concreteness of human interest by 
making the protagonists father and son. The father, John J. Haggleton, 
is very rich. Early in his career his wife has revolted against his 
malefactions in crushing competitors, and has left him, taking away with 
her their little boy. She dies poor; and the son, Phillip Ames, grows up 
as a workman and develops socialism. The father gets track of Phillip 
and seeks to win him for his very own. In order to do this, Haggleton 
goes down to live and work in the tenement district, and, starting without 
any money whatsoever, endeavors to show the poor that they could all 
get rich if they would exert the sort of business instinct with which he is 
himself endowed. Haggleton organizes a bakery trust and wins Phillip’s 
admiration by cornering the market. Three acts give ample opportunity 
for the usual newspaper sort of talk about the problems of poverty and 
wealth. Every character in the cast is given a chance to emit common- 
places, on this side of the question and on that. By talking all around 
his topic, Mr. Moffett manages to agree sooner or later with everybody in 
his audience. The man from the street has only to wait long enough for 
his particular opportunity to say—“Ah! that’s just what I think! What 
a profound and serious thinker I must be!” What Mr. Moffett himself 
thinks is, for the most part, carefully concealed by his method of compro- 
mise; but now and then he indicates that he is really on the side of his 
millionaire. 

At any rate, the millionaire’s case is presented with the greater 
emphasis of rhetoric. But at the end of three acts of discussion Phillip 
still remains unconvinced. Obviously it is useless to argue with him any 
longer ; so Mr. Moffett shoots him instead. The shot was really aimed at 
Haggleton, by an early victim of his business methods; but Phillip inter- 
posed and took the bullet. He is not wounded mortally; and his long 
convalescence in Haggleton’s Fifth Avenue mansion gives the father and 
the son an opportunity to discover that blood is thicker than newspaper 
editorials, and to renounce their battle of theories for the peace of parental 
and filial love. 

The Battle is replete with lines that make the auditors think that they 
are thinking. Therefore, of course, it is exceedingly popular, in spite of 
the fact that it is crudely constructed, and blurs, rather than defines, the 
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issues it advances for consideration. It would, of course, be unfair to 
complain of an orange that it is not a grape-fruit. It is really nothing 
against Z’he Battle that it lacks the high sincerity of literature. The 
author talked to the public about a timely topic because it wanted him 
to, and he told the public what it wanted him to say. The Battle is fully 
as important as the daily newspapers, and is rather more interesting as 
an indication of the tenuity of transitory thought. 


One drawback of journalism is that it is always in danger of the 
yellow peril. Mr. Moffett’s play was good of its kind; but An Inter- 
national Marriage, by Mr. George Broadhurst, was 


“An tinted with a lemon tinge. Mr. Broadhurst, by studying 
International the daily press, discovered that the public enjoys gossip 
Marriage” about love affairs between American heiresses and for- 


eign dukes. ‘The play which he developed from this 
timely theme was amazing in naive vulgarity. It was artificial, shallow, 
tedious, and offensive to the taste. It was interesting only as the exhi- 
bition of a tendency, and may charitably be forgotten, like the journals of 
yester-year. 


By those who remain ever on the outlook for new playwrights of gen- 
uine promise, Miss Marion Fairfax, who in private life is Mrs. Tully 
Marshall, will be remembered as the author of a play of 
serious import and sincere craftsmanship, entitled The 
Builders, which was produced for a limited number of 
performances a couple of seasons ago. This play had the 
ring of reality and the merit of earnestness, and deserved 
. a longer run than was accorded it. 

The Chaperon, by the same author, which has lately been disclosed, 
is a work of less importance, conceived and written in a lighter vein; but 
it reveals the same merits of sincerity of purpose and competence of 
craftsmanship. It tells with neatness an agreeable story of youthful 
holidaying. The scene is in the Adirondacks. Mr. and Mrs. Coombs, 
who are entertaining a house-party of girls, are called suddenly to the 
city, and request the young Countess Van Tuyle to take charge of the 
girls while they are gone. The countess, who has married in haste, is now 
securing a divorce at leisure. Who should wander in but Jim Ogden, 
whom she loved before she ever met the count, and who loves her still. 
They go canoeing in the moonlight, and their fragile craft is wrecked 
upon a rock. They are marooned all night upon a barren island, where 
they are discovered the next morning by the Count, who threatens to dis- 


“The 
Chaperon” 
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seminate a scandal, but is pleasantly and properly thrashed by Jim. The 
chaperon finally gets back to her charges, to find that they are all engaged 
to eligible young men, that the servants have left, and that the whole 
house is topsy-turvy. Mr. and Mrs. Coombs return upon a scene of gen- 
eral embarrassment; but everybody marries everybody else, and nobody - 
cares about the many contretemps which have been laughed through. 

Both the building and the writing of this delicate and fragile play are 
simple and clear; the character types are neatly sketched ; and the piece 
is pervaded by an atmosphere of jocund youth which is both charming 
and refreshing. Zhe Chaperon is a tiny task done well. 


Mr. Edward Childs Carpenter is a Philadelphia newspaper man ; but 
there is no suggestion of journalism in his play, The Barber of New 
Orleans. Rather he seeks escape from timely actualities 
“The Barber by telling himself and us an elaborate tale of pleasant 
of impossibilities. The piece is set in “the little Paris in 
New Orleans” the wilderness,” shortly after the purchase of Louisiana 
by the United States. The hero is no ordinary barber. 
He is also a fencing-master, a dancing-teacher, a poet and a playwright, 
a gentleman and a wit, the son of a soldier, and a knightly servitor 
of damsels in distress. He exposes and crushes a conspiracy against the 
Government, wins a fortune in a lottery, spends it all to save the girl he 
loves, bravely faces single-handed a howling mob of enemies, forces a 
confession of truth from a traducer by holding him imprisoned in a 
barber’s chair and threatening to cut his throat, and wins the love of the 
heroine at last, though she has turned out to be no less than a princess 
of France. 

Mr. Carpenter’s play is romantically true at many incidental mo- 
ments, but artificial and false at the crises of the action. There is an © 
agreeable diversity in the movement of the story; but the plot is so 
intricate that at times the mechanism creaks and dispels all illusion of 
life. The play would have been better if the author had not seen and 
read and remembered too many other pieces of the same general sort. 
It is a story about stories, rather than a story about life. But it is very 
prettily written, and is aglow at many moments with the charni of make- 
believe. 


The Vampire, by Mr. Edgar Allan Woolf and Mr. George Sylvester 
Viereck, is a supernatural extravaganza. The central figure in the story, 
Paul Hartleigh by name, has achieved renown as a poet. He is endowed 
with a genius for expression, but is deficient in original ideas. He secures 
material for his poems by appropriating the ideas of others. He gathers 
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about him a number of young artists whose brains are thrilling with 
incomplete imaginings, and by an occult power of absorption robs them 
of their thoughts. This he achieves through laying his 
hand upon their heads while they are sleeping. The 
fable further presupposes that the minds thus pilfered 
from are left empty by the process, and are reduced after 
a sufficient time to the blank exhaustion of idiocy. A 
young sculptor, named George Townsend, escapes from the vampire just 
as he has been drained to a state of nervous hysteria. A promising young 
novelist, named Cary] Fielding, is less fortunate, and avoids the doom of 
madness only by the intercession of a girl with whom he is in love, and 
who is strong to save him because she is also loved by Hartleigh. 

There is nothing in this phantasmagoria to warrant serious considera- 
tion. The sole legitimate reason for employing the supernatural in fiction 
is that thereby it is occasionally possible to embody more completely and 
express more emphatically some sure reality of life than by any other 
means. For instance, when Stevenson subverts the actual in Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, he does so for the purpose of presenting an eternal law of 
human nature. His fable, though contrary to fact, is deeply true. Now 
it is, of course, true that some people of peculiarly receptive sensibilities 
have a genius for absorbing the ideas, expressed and unexpressed, of people 
of active minds with whom they come in contact; but the thesis that an 
idea conveyed in any way from one mind to another ceases to exist in the 
mind that held it first not only has no foundation in fact but does not even 
present to the imagination a suggestion of psychologic truth. Instead 
of being an imaginative translation of natural law into supernatural 
terms, this play is merely clap-trap. 

Considered solely as a bit of mechanism contrived to produce a nervous 
thrill, the piece is ineffective except at rare and scattered moments. It 
is deficient in action, and is overburdened with talk. The authors show a 
lack of sureness in conceiving character, and throughout the play the 
motives of the leading actors remain obscure. The introduction of a 
preposterous travesty of Whistler at the first curtain-fall is unpardonable. 
The piece is written with that elaborateness of language which is cus- 
tomary with young authors before they calm down into style. Much of 
the talk is oppressively esthetic. Great names are juggled with and 
rehearsed in catalogue. “Homer, Shakespeare, Balzac,” some character 
begins ; and the auditor is fain to add, “Albany, Schenectady, Utica, Syra- 
cuse.” A sense of humor on the part of either of the authors would 
have improved the play in more ways than one. 


“The 
Vampire” 


Clayton Hamilton. 





ARAMINTA: 


BY J. C. SNAITH 


CHAPTER X 


JIM LASCELLES MAKES HIS APPEARANCE 


Miss Araminta Perry, Hill Street, London, W., to Miss Elizabeth Perry, 
the Parsonage, Slocum Magna, North Devon. 


Dearest MurFin: London is a much larger place than Slocum 
Magna, but I don’t think it is nearly so nice. I think, if I had not got 
Tobias with me, sometimes I might be very miserable. 

First I must tell you about my new frock. It is a lilac one, and has 
been copied from a famous picture of Great-grandmamma Dorset, by a 
painter named Gainsborough—I mean that Gainsborough copied Great- 
grandmamma Dorset, not that he made my frock. Madame Pelissier made 
my frock. It is not quite so nice as your mauve was, but it is much ad- 
mired by nearly everybody in London. When I walk out in it people of- 
ten turn round to look at it. 

I think the people here are sometimes rather rude, but Lord Andover 
says 1 am not to mind, as people are like that in London. Lord An- 
dover is a sweet. Aunt Caroline says he is much older than he looks, but 
Miss Burden doesn’t think so. Aunt Caroline must be right because she 
is always right in everything, but Miss Burden is just a sweet. She 
comes to my room every night to see if I am miserable. She is very good 
to Tobias. Aunt Caroline says she is too romantic. She had a love affair 
when she was younger. Lord Andover says I must be careful that I 
don’t have one, as they are so bad for the complexion. He says he knows 
as a fact that all the men in London are untrustworthy. He says oldish 
men, particularly if they have been married, are very dangerovs. As 
dearest papa is not here to advise me, Lord Andover acts as he thinks 
dearest papa would like him to. He goes out with me everywhere to see 
that I come to no harm. Isn’t it dear of him? 

Yesterday Lord Andover took me to the Zoological Gardens to see the 
elephants. It was Aunt Caroline’s suggestion. She thought we should 
find so many things in common. I think we did; at least I know we had 
one thing in common. We are both very fond of cream buns. I had 
four, and one of the elephants had five. But Lord Andover says the 
elephants are so big you can’t call them greedy. We also saw the bears. 

1Copyright, 1908, by Moffat, Yard and Company. 
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They each had a cream bun apiece. Lord Andover said each of them 
would have eaten another, but he thought it hardly right to encourage 
them. 

Lord Andover is a very high principled man. He says I am to be 
very careful of a perfectly charming old gentleman who calls most days 
to see Aunt Caroline. I call him Gobo because he gobbles like a turkey, 
and he calls me Goose because I am rather a Silly. He is a Duke really. 
Lord Andover doesn’t seem to trust him. He says it is because of his past 
life. I heard Lord Andover tell Aunt Caroline that she ought not to 
encourage the old reprobate with me in the house. It is rather dreadful 
that he should be like that because he is such a dear, although his face is 
so red and he gobbles like anything. He—Gobo—is going to give me a 
riding horse so that I can ride in Rotten Row, as it is so good for the 
health. He rides in Rotten Row every morning. He says my horse will 
be quite as nice as Squire Lascelles’ pedigree hunter was. I don’t think 
Lord Andover approves of it. He seems to doubt whether dearest papa 
would like me to be seen much in public with a man who has no prin- 
ciples. 

I have spoken to Miss Burden about it. But she agrees with Lord 
Andover in everything, because she considers he is the only perfect man 
she has ever met. Miss Burden says his ideals are so lofty. Aunt Caro- 
line doesn’t think so much of Lord Andover. She says that all men and 
most women are vain, selfish, worldly and self-seeking. I wish Aunt Caro- 
line could meet dearest papa. And you too, Muffin dearest. But I do 
think Aunt Caroline is mistaken about Lord Andover. I know that he 
pays great attention to his appearance, but I am perfectly sure he is a 
sweet. If he were not why should he take so much trouble over my lilac 
frock and my new hat, which I don’t think I like because it makes people 
stare so; and why should he be so careful that I should come to no harm, 
and always try to act just as he thinks dearest papa would like him to? 
I am sure Aunt Caroline must be mistaken. It must be because people in 
London are always cynical. At least that is what Lord Andover says. 
He says there is something in the atmosphere of London that turns the 
milk of human kindness sour. Isn’t it dreadful? I am so glad we haven’t 
that kind of atmosphere at Slocum Magna, Muffin dearest. 

Lord Andover is marvellously clever. Some of the words he uses are 
longer than dearest papa’s. He says I am a throwback. He won’t tell me 
what it means. He says it is a dictionary word, yet I can’t find it in Aunt 
Caroline’s dictionary. Aunt Caroline says I am too inquisifive. Please 
ask dearest papa. He will certainly know. 

Lord Andover is very good at poetry. He says it is because he went to 
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the same school as Lord Byron. He has written what he calls an Ode to a 
Lilac Frock. It begins like this: 


Youth is so fair that the Morning’s smile, 
Is touched with the glamor of a glad delight. 


I cannot remember any more, and Aunt Caroline burnt the copy he gave 
me, herself personally. She said he was old enough to know better. But 
I think it is awfully clever of him, don’t you, Muffin dearest? Miss Bur- 
den was very miserable about the ode—I mean of course about Aunt 
Caroline burning it. She scorched her fingers in trying to rescue it from 
the flames. She has a new lilac frock, because Lord Andover admires 
lilac frocks so much. She looks a sweet in it, although Aunt Caroline 
says she looks a perfect fright. Aunt Caroline always says what she 
means, but I don’t think she always means what she says. She said some 
perfectly wicked things about Tobias when the poor darling escaped from 
his basket and hid behind the drawing-room curtains. But I think that 
was because Ponto was frightened. Ponto is a little horror. I think I 
shall persuade Tobias to bite him. 

Aunt Caroline says if I behave well I am to go to Buckingham Palace 
to see the queen. If I do go I am to have another new frock, although 1 
am sure I shal] never get one half so nice as my lilac is. I do wish I could 
go in that. I am sure the queen would like it; but when I told Aunt 
Caroline she told me to hold my tongue. The frock I am going to see 
the queen in is all white, which Lord Andover says is his favorite color, 
because it is the emblem of virginal purity. 

I have not had a single game of hockey since I came to London. Lord 
Andover says they only play hockey in London when the Thames is frozen 
over, which happens only once in a blue moon. I do call that silly, don’t 
you, Muffin dearest, when we have a mixed match at Slocum Magna every 
Wednesday all through the winter? 

Last night I went to a party in my new evening frock. Everybody 
liked it, at least they said they did. One or two young men told me they 
admired it immensely. Wasn’t it dear of them? Lord A. and Gobo were 
there. They didn’t think it was cut a bit too low. I am so pleased. I 
wish, Muffin dearest, that you and Polly and Milly had one like it, because 
I am sure it must be awfully expensive. And what do you think? Aunt 
Caroline has given me a string of pearls to wear with it which once be- 
longed to Great-grandmamma Dorset. I do call that British, don’t you? 
They are supposed to be very valuable. Lord A. and Gobo both thought 
the party was a great success. Aunt Caroline went to sleep most of the 
evening. 
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A fortnight next Wednesday Aunt Caroline is going to give a dance 
because of me. It was Lord Andover who persuaded her, and he is ar- 
ranging everything. Aunt Caroline and he cannot agree about the 
champagne for supper. Aunt Caroline says that claret cup was consid- 
ered good enough when she came out. Lord Andover says that civiliza- 
tion has advanced since those days. I thought it sounded unkind to Aunt 
Caroline, but Miss Burden says Lord Andover can’t help putting things 
epigrammatically. 

Then too, Muffin dearest, I must tell you that Aunt Caroline and 
Lord Andover have almost quarrelled over Gobo. Lord A. insists upon 
not inviting the harmless, old dear. He says if he comes to the ball he 
will abuse the wine, yet drink more of it than is good for him, and that 
he will play bridge all the evening and be a nuisance to everybody. Lord 
Andover says he always vitiates an atmosphere of virginal purity by say- 
ing and doing things that he oughtn’t. I suppose Lord Andover will have 
to have his way, because he is acting as a sort of deputy to dearest papa. 
He has already kissed me several times “paternally,” which is really aw- 
fully sweet of him; and every day he warns me to beware of Gobo and to 
be very careful that he does not go too far. 

This is all this time, Muffin dearest. I send heaps and heaps of love 
and kisses to you and Polly and Milly and Dickie and Charley and poor 
blind Doggo; and to dearest papa I send twelve extra special kisses. 

I remain always 

Your most affectionate sister, 
Goose. 
P.S. Tobias sends his fondest love. 


This letter may enable the judicious to discern that, although the con- 
quest of London by the lilac frock and the daffodil-colored mane pro- 
ceeded apace, all was not harmony in Hill Street, W. To Andover’s 
masterly stage management there can be no doubt much of the triumph 
was due, but he unfortunately was the last man in the world to under- 
rate his own achievement. “Andover can’t carry corn,” was the trite but 
obviously just manner in which George Betterton summed up the situa- 
tion. 

No two persons knew Caroline Crewkerne quite so well as these old 
cronies. And no one save Caroline Crewkerne knew them quite so well 
as they knew each other. It required a very experienced hand to hold the 
balance even between them. Let it be said at once that one was forth- 
coming in that very worldly wise old woman. 

This was quite as it should be. For it was wonderful -how soon it 
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was bruited about in the parish that two Richmonds had already entered 
the field. Both were eligible, mature and distinguished men, and both 
were more popular than in Caroline’s opinion they ought to have been. 
As she said in her sarcastic manner, she knew them both too well to have 
any illusions about them. “Les hommes moyens sensuels,” said she. 

Not of course that Caroline’s opinion prevented their entrances and 
exits in Hill Street at all hours of the day and of the evening being a 
subject of comment in the parish. There were those, however, who were 
favourably placed to watch the comedy—or ought we to call it farce now 
that criticism has grown so sensitive upon the point?—who were by no 
means enamored of the spectacle. The fair protagonist was so authentic. 

However, the gods were looking, as they are sometimes. And the man- 
ner in which they contrived to mask their attention was really rather 
quaint. They inserted a bee in Andover’s cool and sagacious bonnet. 

“My dear Caroline,” said he one morning when he paid a call, “do 
you know I have taken a fancy to have a copy of Grandmother Dorset to 
stick in the little gallery in Grosvenor Square ?” 

“Humph,” said Caroline ungraciously. 

“Don’t say ‘humph,’ my dear Caroline,” said Andover melodiously, 
“it makes you look so plain.” 

“T have never allowed that picture to leave my drawing-room,” said 


she, “for public exhibition or on any other pretext, and I don’t see why 
IT should do so at this time of day.” 

“There is no need for it to leave your drawing-room,” said Andover 
persuasively. “A man can come here to copy it, if you will grant him 
the use of the place of a morning.” 


“T don’t see why,” said Caroline, “my drawing-room should be turned 


into a painter’s studio.” 

“Tt is quite a simple matter,” Andover explained. “A curtain can 
be rigged up and drawn across the canvas and you won’t know it’s there.” 

Caroline yielded with reluctance. 

“There is a young fellow of the name of Lascelles,” said Andover, 
“whom I believe to be quite competent to make a respectable copy.” 

“A Royal Academician?” said Caroline. 

“God bless me, no!” said Andover. “The young fellow is only a be- 
ginner.” 

“T fail to see why I should grant the use of my drawing-room,” said 
Caroline, “to a person who is not a member of the Royal Academy. And 
what an inferior copy by some wretched dauber will profit you I cannot 
imagine.” 

“The fact is,” said Andover with the air of one imparting a state 
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secret, “I am going Gainsborough mad. So badly do I want Grandmother 
Dorset for Andover House, that if I can’t have her herself at present, I 
intend to have something as near to her as I can get. And in my opinion 
this young fellow Lascelles is the very man to make a faithful copy of the 
peerless original. He has had the best possible training for color, and 
like myself he is a Gainsborough enthusiast.” 

Without further preface James Lascelles found his way to Hill 
Street one fine spring morning. He was armed with the tools of his 
trade and with a great piece of canvas some eighty-four inches by fifty. 

Jim Lascelles was a cheery, healthy young fellow about six feet two, 
and undoubtedly a strikingly handsome specimen of the English nation. 
How a man of Andover’s cool penetration, who rejoiced in such a sound 
working knowledge of things as they are should have fallen so easily and 
so blindly into the trap that had been laid for him is one of those mat- 
ters upon which only the most inconclusive speculations can avail us. 
Doubtless he thought that a young fellow so obscure as Jim, who was as 
poor as a mouse and in no way immodest in his ideas, could be trusted 
implicitly with such a trifling commission. And doubtless he could have 
been, had those persons upstairs played the game. But of course they 
don’t always; and a man as wise as Andover ought to have known it. 

All that Andover condescended to know on this important and wide- 
reaching subject was that Jim Lascelles “hadn’t a bob in the world,” 
and that he was good to his mother. He was not even aware that the 
mother of Jim, by some obscure mode of reasoning peculiar to her kind, 
felt that Jim was bound to turn out a great genius. Nor was he aware 
that on that naif pretext she had pinched and scraped in the most heroic 
manner to spare enough from her modest pittance to give Jim three years’ 
training in Paris in the studio of the world-renowned Monsieur Gillet. 
Indeed, there is no reason to believe that Lord Andover had any special 
faith in Jim or in his genius. He merely believed that he could entrust 
a little commission with perfect safety and with profit to both parties to 
a modest, sound-hearted, pleasantly mediocre young fellow. 

Now at the hour Jim Lascelles made his first appearance in Hill 
Street, that is just about what he was. Sometimes, it is true, he would 
have occasional dreams of coming greatness. But he never mentioned 
them to anybody, because in his own mind he was convinced that they 
were due to having supped later than usual. He troubled very little 
about the future. He worked on steadily, striving to pay his way; and if 
he never expected to see his “stuff” on the line in the long room at Bur- 
lington House, he did hope sometime to sell it a little more easily and 
to get better prices for it from the dealers. 
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If he could go once in three years to Kennington Oval to see Surrey 
play the Australians, or could afford a couple of tickets occasionally 
for the Chelsea Arts Club Fancy Ball at Covent Garden, or his funds 
were sufficient for him to take his mother to the dress circle of a suburban 
theatre to see a play that ended pleasantly, and he was always able to 
buy as much tobacco as he wanted, he didn’t mind very much that he 
worked very hard to earn very little. He argued quite correctly that 
many chaps were worse off than Jim Lascelles. He had splendid health 
and he had a splendid mother. 

No sooner had Mr. Collins received Jim Lascelles on this memorable 
forenoon, and the mighty canvas that accompanied him, which was in 
the care of two stalwart sons of labor, than the fun really began. In the 
first place it was only with infinite contrivance that it was got through 
the blue drawing-room door, which fortunately for Jim, and dare we say 
for Andover? was part and parcel of a spacious and lofty Georgian 
interior. All the same, some sacrifice of white paint was involved 
in the process, which was deemed a sacrilege by our old friend Mr. 
Collins. 

However, our old friend Mr. Collins did not overawe Jim Lascelles as 
much as he had a right to expect to, because Jim had been born and 
brought up at the Red House at Widdiford, and he went to quite a good 
school before the crash came. 

“A shocking bad light,” said Jim, surveying the aristocratic gloom of 
the blue drawing-room as though it belonged to him. “Better stick it 
there.” 

With considerable hauteur Mr. Collins superintended the rearing of 
the unwieldy canvas in the place Jim had indicated. It involved the mov- 
ing of the sofa six yards to the left. To do this, in the opinion of Mr. Col- 
lins, almost required a special act of parliament. He felt obliged to get 
the authority of Mr. Marchbanks before it was moved an inch. Jim, 
however, being an autocrat with very modern ideas, cheerfully removed 
the sofa himself in Mr. Collins’s absence. When that astonished gentle- 
man returned the two stalwart sons of labor were performing their final 
duties. Mr. Collins admonished them sternly to be careful where they 
put their feet while they fixed up the canvas. 

Jim Lascelles was not given to unbridled enthusiasms, but the dis- 
covery of Araminta, Duchess of Dorset, by Gainsborough seemed greatly 
to disturb him. 

“Ye gods!” said Jim, “it is a crime to keep the heritage of the nation 
in a light like this.” Jim turned to Mr. Collins. “I say,” said he, “can’t 
you draw those blinds up higher?” 
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“No, sir,” said Mr. Collins superciliously, “not without her ladyship’s 
permission.” 

“Where is her ladyship?” said Jim. “Can I see her?” 

“Her ladyship is not at home, sir,” said Mr. Collins. 

“Well,” said Jim briefly but pleasantly, “those blinds will certainly 
have to go up higher.” 

And Jim Lascelles, doubtless to prove to Mr. Collins that he was in 
the habit of respecting his own opinion, walked up to the window, un- 
loosened the cords and hauled up the Venetian blinds to their uttermost. 
Various additional beams of the May sunshine rewarded him. 

“Now,” said Jim, “perhaps we shall be able to get some sort of an 
idea of Gainsborough at his best.” 

I think it is open to doubt whether Mr. Collins had a feeling for art. 
At least, he seemed to evince no desire to obtain an idea of Gainsborough 
at his best. For he merely turned his back upon Araminta, Duchess of 
Dorset, and incidentally upon Jim Lascelles, and proceeded in quite the 
grand manner to shepherd the two sons of labor into the street. 

This feat accomplished, Mr. Collins made an official complaint to Mr. 
Marchbanks. 

“That painting man,” said he, “goes on as if the place belonged to 
him. I don’t know what her ladyship will say, I’m sure.” 

“Mr. Collins,” said that pillar of the Whigs impressively, “if the edu- 
cation of the masses does not prove the ruin of this country, Henry 
Marchbanks is not my name.” 

Miss Perry, in her second best frock, the modest blue serge, descended 
the stairs. 

“Has the painting man come yet?” she inquired. 

“Yes, miss, he has,” said Mr. Collins with venom and with brevity. 

“Do you think I might go in and peep at him,” she drawled in her 
ludicrous way. “I should so like to see a real painting man painting a 
real picture with paints.” 

“Tf you obtain her ladyship’s permission, I dare say, miss, you may 
do so,” said Mr. Marchbanks cautiously. 

Miss Perry, however, as is the way of her sex, when her curiosity was 
fully aroused was quite capable of displaying a mind of her own. 

Miss Perry entered the blue drawing-room noiselessly. There was 
the painting man with his hands in his pockets. He was standing with 
his back to her, and he was entirely lost in contemplation of the master- 
piece he had been commissioned to copy. 

“Marvellous!” he could be heard to exclaim at little intervals under 
his breath, “marvellous !” 


‘ 
Sh lll 
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This examination of Gainsborough’s masterpiece was terminated long 
before it otherwise would have been by the intervention of a drawl of de- 
light that, ludicrous as it was, was yet perfectly charming. 

“Why it’s Jim,” said Miss Perry—“Jim Lascelles.” 

Jim Lascelles turned about with a look of wonder upon his handsome 
countenance. At first he said not a word; and then he placed both hands 
upon the stalwart shoulders of Miss Perry and gave her a sound shaking 
of affectionate incredulity. 

“It is the Goose Girl,” said Jim. “You great overgrown thing.” 

Miss Perry gave what can only be described as a chortle of human 
pleasure. 

“Why, Jim,” said she, “you’ve got a moustache.” 

“The Goose Girl,” cried Jim, “in the blessed old town of London.” 

“T’ve been in London three weeks,” said Miss Perry importantly. 

“T’ve been in London three years,” said Jim Lascelles sadly. “What 
a great overgrown thing. You are taller than I am.” 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Perry, “I am only six feet.” 

Jim Lascelles declined to be convinced that Miss Perry was not 
more than six feet until they had stood back to back to take a measure- 
ment. : 

“You are monstrous,” said Jim. “Are you as fond of bread and jam 


and apples and old boots as you used to be? Or let me see, was it Doggo 
who used to eat old boots in his youth?” 


> 


“T never ate old boots,” said Miss Perry with an air of conviction. 

“Yes, I remember now,” said Jim, “old boots and kitchen chairs were 
the only things you didn’t eat. I’ve had many a licking because the 
Goose Girl was so fond of apples.” 

“Have you ever tasted cream buns, Jim?” said she. 

“No,” said Jim, “we don’t get those refinements at Balham. But tell 
me, how is the Muffin girl, and the Polly girl, and the Milly girl, and 
Dickie and Charley and all the rest of the barbarian horde? And what is 
the Goose Girl doing so far away from Slocum Magna? How has she 
found her way into this superlative neighborhood?” The eye of Jim 
Lascelles was arrested by Miss Perry’s formal blue serge. “Governess, 
eh? How funny that the Goose Girl with the brains of a bumble bee 
should be turned into a governess.” 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Perry. “Didn’t you know? I have come to live 
with Aunt Caroline.” 

“Aunt who?” said James. 

“Aunt Caroline,” said Miss Perry. 

“Then she must be one of the grand relations the Polly girl used to 
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boast about, that would never have nothing to do with the family of 
Slocum Magna.” 

I hope and trust that neither Aunt Caroline nor Ponto overheard Jim 
Lascelles; in fact there is every reason to believe that they did not, be- 
cause had they done so, it is my firm belief that this history would have 
been over almost as soon as it had begun. Yet this was the indubitable 
moment that Ponto and his mistress chose to make their entrance into 
the blue drawing-room. The instant Jim Lascelles caught sight of the 
headdress, the black silk, the ebony walking stick and the obese quadruped 
with gargoyle eyes, he checked his discourse and bowed in a very becom- 
ing manner. 

“Aunt Caroline,” said Miss Perry with a presence of mind which 
really did her the highest credit, “this is Mr. Lascelles who has come to 
paint the picture.” 

The old lady fixed her eyeglass with polar coolness. 

“So I perceive,” said she. 

She looked Jim over as if he himself were a masterpiece by Gains- 
borough, and without making any comment she and Ponto withdrew from 
the blue drawing-room. 

“A singularly disagreeable and ill-bred old woman,” said Jim, who 


had the unfortunate habit of speaking his mind freely on all occasions. 


9 


“Aunt Caroline is rather reserved with strangers, 
“but she is a dear, really.” 

“She is not a dear at all,” said Jim Lascelles, “and she’s not a bit like 
one. She is just a proud, disagreeable and unmannerly old woman.” 

Miss Perry looked genuinely concerned. For Jim Lascelles was angry 
and she felt herself to be responsible for Aunt Caroline. However, there 
was one resource left for the hour of affliction. 

“Would you like to see Tobias?” said she. “I’ve got him with me. 
I will fetch the sweet.” 

“What! Is that ferret still alive?” said Jim. “My hat!” And then as 
Miss Perry moved to the drawing-room door, said Jim, “Oh, no, you don’t. 
Come back and sit there on that sofa if it is quite up to your weight, and 
I will show you how to paint a picture.” 

“What fun,” cried Miss Perry, returning obediently. “Do you re- 
member teaching me how to draw cows?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Jim Lascelles. “You could draw as good a cow as 
anybody I ever saw, and that’s the only thing you could do except sit a 
horse and handle a ferret and eat bread and jam.” 

Miss Perry sat in the middle of the sofa. By force of habit she as- 
sumed her most characteristic pose. 


said Miss Perry, 
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“There was also one other thing you could do,” said Jim Lascelles. 
“When you were not actually engaged in eating bread and jam, you could 
always sit hours on end with your finger in your mouth, thinking how you 
were going to eat it.” 

Jim took up his charcoal. 

“Goose Girl,” said he, “it’s the oddest thing out. Araminta, Duchess 
of Dorset, had the habit of sticking her paw in her mouth. And I'll take 
my davy her thoughts were of bread and jam.” 

“Cream buns are so much nicer,” said Miss Perry, sighing gently. 

“You have grown a perfect Sybarite since you came to London,” 
said Jim. “Nobody ever suspected the existence of cream buns at Slocum 
Magna.” 

Suddenly and without any sort of warning something flashed through 
Jim Lascelles, and this by some occult means conferred the air and the 
look upon him that gets people into encyclopedias. 

“Don’t move, Goose Girl,” said he. “Do you know who has painted 
that hair of yourn?” 

“T don’t think it has been painted,” said Miss Perry. 

“That is all you know,” said Jim. “Your hair has been painted by 
the light of the morning.” 

Jim Lascelles laid down his charcoal and took up the brush that on 
a day was to make him famous. He dipped the tip of it in bright yellow 
pigment; and although, as all the world knows, the hair of Araminta, 
Duchess of Dorset, is unmistakably auburn, Jim began by flinging a 
splotch of yellow upon the great canvas. 

“Goose Girl,” said Jim with a joyous expression that made him ap- 
pear preposterously handsome, “I have sometimes felt that if it should 
ever be my luck to happen upon a great subject, I might turn out a 
painter.” 

“Your mamma always said you would,” said Miss Perry. 

“And your papa always said you would marry an earl,” said Jim 
Lascelles. 

Quite suddenly the blue drawing-room vibrated with a note of tri- 
umph. 

“Oh, Jim!” it said, “I’ve almost forgotten to tell you about my lilac 
frock.” 

“Have you a lilac frock?” said Jim. 

“You remember the mauve that Muffin had?” said Miss Perry breath- 
lessly. 

“After my time,’ 
Ragamuffin.” 


’ 


said Jim Lascelles. “But I pity a mauve on the 
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“Muffin’s mauve was perfect,” said Miss Perry. “And my lilac is 
nearly as nice as Muffin’s.” 

“Put it on to-morrow,” said Jim. “T’ll inspect you in it, you great 
overgrown thing. Now, don’t move the Goose Piece, you Silly. The light 
of the morning strikes it featly. Really, I doubt whether this yellow be 
bright enough.” 

“Jim,” said Miss Perry, “to-morrow I will show you my new hat.” 

“Stick your paw in your mouth,” said Jim. “And don’t dare to take 
it out until you are told to. And keep the Goose Piece just where it is. 
Think of cream buns.” 

“They are awfully nice,” said Miss Perry. 

Jim Lascelles dabbed another fearsome splotch of yellow upon the 
great canvas. 

“Monsieur Gillet would give his great French soul,” said Jim softly, 
“for the hair of the foolish Goose Girl whose soul is composed of cream 
buns. Ye gods!” 

Why James Lascelles should have been guilty of that irrelevant ex- 
clamation, I cannot say. Perhaps it was that the young fellow fancied 
that he heard the first faint distant crackle of the immortal laughter. 
Well, well! we are but mortal ; and who but the gods have made us so? 


> 


CHAPTER XI 
MISS PERRY IS THE SOUL OF DISCRETION 


Tue next morning at ten o’clock, when Jim Lascelles appeared for 
the second time in Hill Street, he was received in the blue drawing-room 
by the lilac frock and its wonderful canopy. Jim gave back a step before 
the picture that was presented. 

“My aunt!” said he. 

“The frock is a sweet,” said Miss Perry. “Isn’t it? Muffin’s——” 

“Goose Girl,” said Jim, “you are marvellous.” 

“IT think the hat must flop a little too much,” said Miss Perry, “in 
places. It makes people turn round to stare at it.” 

“Of course it does, you foolish person,” said Jim, with little guffaws of 
rapture. “It is an absolute aboriginal runcible hat. How did you come 
by it? It seems to me there are deep minds in this.” 

“Lord Andover chose it,” said Miss Perry. 

“My noble patron and employer,” said Jim. “It does him infinite 

credit. That hat is an achievement.” 
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“Aunt Caroline doesn’t like it,’ said Miss Perry. “Especially in 
church.” 

“Aunt Caroline is a Visigoth,” said Jim. “Let us forget her. Sit 
there, you Goose, where you sat yesterday. And if you don’t move and 
don’t speak for an hour, you shall have a cream bun.” 

It was bribery, of course, on the part of Jim Lascelles, but Miss Perry 
made instant preparation to earn the promised guerdon. 

“You are so marvellous,” said Jim, “that poor painting chaps ought 
not to look at you. Oho! I begin to have light. I begin to see where 
that lilac arrangement and that incredible headpiece came from. By the 
way, Goose Girl, is it possible that Araminta, Duchess of Dorset, is one 
of your grand relations ?” 


“She is my great-grandmamma,” 


said Miss Perry. 


“She must be,” said Jim. “What has old Dame Nature been 
doing, I wonder? Copying former successes. And old Sir President 
History, R.A., famous painter of genre, repeating himself like one 
o’clock.” 

Jim Lascelles began to sketch the incredible hat with great vigor and 
boldness, 

“By all the gods of Monsieur Gillet,” said Jim, vaingloriously, “they 


will want a rail to guard it at the Luxembourg.” 

Yet Jim was really a modest young fellow. Could it be that already a 
phial of the magic potion had been injected into the veins of that sane 
and amiable youth? 

“Goose Girl,” said Jim, “it is quite clear to me that if the Duchess 
was your great-grandmamma, Thomas Gainsborough, R.A., was my old 
great-granddad. Now, don’t move the Goose Piece. She wear-eth a 
mar-vel-lous hat!” Jim’s charcoal was performing surprising antics. 
“Chin Piece quite still. Wonderful natural angle. Can you keep good 
if you take your paw out of your mouth?” 

“T will try to,” said Miss Perry, with perfect docility. 

“We will risk it,” said Jim. “Keep saying to yourself, ‘Only thirty- 
five minutes more and I get a cream bun.’ ” 

“Yes, Jim,” said Miss Perry, with a remarkable air of intelligence. 

“Paws down,” said Jim. “Hold ’em thusly. Move not the Chin 
Piece, the Young Man said. No, and not the Whole of the White and 
Pink and Blue and Yellow Goose Piece neither.” 

Perhaps it is not strictly accurate to state that Jim dropped into 
poetry as he continued the study of his subject. But certainly he in- 
dulged in a kind of language which assumed lyrical form. 

“Paws down,” said Jim. “She approacheth her Mouth Piece upon 
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pain of losing her Bun. Paw Pieces quite quiet. Move not the Chin 
Piece, the Young Man said.” 

The blue eyes of Miss Perry were open to their limit. They seemed 
to devour the slow ticking clock upon the chimney piece. At last virtue 
was able to claim its reward. 

“Cream bun, please,” drawled Miss Perry in a manner that was really 
ludicrous. 

“Tt can’t possibly be an hour yet,” said Jim. 

“It is,” said Miss Perry, with great conviction. “It is, honestly.” 

“Very good,” said Jim. “Young Man taketh Goose Girl’s word of 
honor.” He produced a neat-looking white paper packet from his coat 
pocket. “Goose Girl presenteth Paw Piece,” said he, “to receive Diploma 
of Merit. A short interval for slight but well deserved nourishment.” 

Miss Perry lost no time in divesting the packet of its trappings. I 
don’t say positively that her satisfaction assumed an audible form when 
she beheld the seductive delicacy of its contents. But it is not unlikely. 
At any rate she lost no time in taking a very large bite out of a bun of 
quite modest dimensions. 

“Jim,” said she, “it is quide as nice as the ones that come from 
Buszard’s.” 

“It is their own brother,” said Jim. “This comes from Buszard’s.” 

“R-R-Really,” said Miss Perry, with a doubtful roll of the letter R. 
“But those that Gobo brings me are larger.” 

“They grow more than one size at Buszard’s,” said Jim. “Gobo is a 
bit of a duke, I daresay.” 

“He is a duke,” said Miss Perry. 

“If 1 were a duke,” said Jim, “I should bring you the large size. 
But as 1 am only Jim Lascelles, who lives at Balham, you will have to 
be content with the small ones.” 

It may have been that Miss Perry was a little disappointed, because 
the small ones only meant a bite and a little one. But she contrived to 
conceal her disappointment very successfully. Although brought up in 
the country she had excellent. breeding. 

“Jim,” said Miss Perry, “where is Balham ?” 

“Quite a ducal question,” said Jim. 

“Is it as far from London as London is from Slocum Magna?” said 
Miss Perry. 

“T acquit you of arriére pensée,” said Jim. “Here is Lord Andover. 
You had better ask him where Balham is.” 

That nobleman in resplendent morning attire entered with an air that 
was fatherly. 


> 
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“Is it my privilege to make you known to one another?” said he with 
an air of vast benevolence. “My ward, Miss Perry. Mr. Lascelles, the 
coming Gainsborough.” 

“Oh, I’ve known Jim—” Miss Perry began blurting, when, it is 
grievous to have to inform the gentle reader, that Jim Lascelles dealt 
her a stealthy but absolutely unmistakable kick on the shin in quite the 
old Widdiford manner. 

“Can you tell me where Balham is?” Miss Perry inquired of Lord 
Andover with really wonderful presence of mind. But there was a real 
honest tear in her eyes; and tears are known to be an excellent old-fash- 
ioned specific for the wits. 

“Certainly I can,” said he with courtly alacrity. “Balham is an out- 
lying part of the vast metropolis. It is a most interesting place with 
many honorable associations.” 

“Jim,” the luckless Miss Perry was beginning, but happily on this 
occasion Jim Lascelles had no need to do more than show her his boot, 
while Andover’s sense of hearing was by no means so acute as it might 
have been ; “Mr. Lascelles,” Miss Perry contrived to correct herself, “lives 
at Balham.” 

“Then we are able,” said Andover, “to congratulate Mr. Lascelles 
and also to congratulate Balham. But tell me, Lascelles, why you live 
in an outlying part of the vast metropolis when the centre calls you?” 

“We live at Balham,” said Jim, “my mother and I, because it is 
cheap but respectable.” 

“A satisfying combination,” said Andover. “I trust the presence of 
my ward, Miss Perry, does not retard the progress of your artistic labors.” 

“Quite the contrary, I assure you,” said Jim, with excellent politeness. 

“T am glad of that,” said Andover. “But as you may have already 
discovered, Miss Perry has quite the feeling for art.” 

“Yes,” said Jim, perhaps conventionally, “I am sure she has.” 

“It is a very remarkable case of heredity,” said Andover. “You see, 
my dear Lascelles, Gainsborough painted her great-grandmamma.” 

“So I understand,” said Jim solemnly. 

“Tt is a great pleasure to me, my dear Lascelles,” said Andover, “that 
Miss Perry’s taste in art is so sure. We go to the National Gallery to- 
gether, hand in hand as it were, to admire the great Velasquez.” 

“He is a sweet,” said Miss Perry. 

“And, my dear Lascelles,” said Andover, “we profoundly admire the 
great Rembrandt also.” 

“He is a sweet, too,” said Miss Perry. 

“And, my dear Lascelles, together we share—Miss Perry and I—a 
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slight distrust of the permanent merit of Joseph Wright of Derby. The 
fact is Joseph Wright of Derby somehow fails to inspire our confidence. 
One can understand Joseph Wright of Sheffield perfectly well; or even 
perhaps—mind I do not say positively—Joseph Wright of Nottingham ; 
but I put it to you, Lascelles, can one accept Joseph Wright of Derby as 
belonging to all time?” 

“I agree with you,” said Jim. “Yet was there not once an immortal 
born at Burton on Trent?” 

“T never heard that there was,” said Andover with an air of pained 
surprise. “And that is a matter upon which I am hardly open to con- 
viction. By the way, Lascelles, which of England’s luscious pastures had 
the glory of giving birth to your genius?” 

As a preliminary measure Jim Lascelles showed Miss Perry his boot. 

“T was born,” said Jim modestly, yet observing that the blue eyes 
of Miss Perry were adequately fixed on his boot, “at a little place called 
Widdiford in the north of Devon.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Andover graciously ; “I ought to have remem- 
bered, as your father and I were at school together. I remember dis- 
tinctly that it was the opinion of the fourth form common room that 
the finest clotted cream and the finest strawberry jam in the world came 
from Widdiford.” 

“Tt is almost as nice at Slocum Magna,” said Miss Perry, in spite 
of the covert threat that was still lurking in Jim’s outstretched boot. 

“Quite so,” said Andover. “Ha, happy haleyon days of youth, when 
the cream was really clotted and the strawberries were really ripe! But 
I seem to remember that Widdiford is remarkable for something else.” 

Miss Perry was prepared to enlighten Lord Andover, but Jim’s boot 
rose ferociously. 

“Stick paw in Mouth Piece,” Jim whispered truculently, “and merely 
think of cream buns.” 

“Widdiford,” said Andover, “let me see. In what connection have 
I heard that charmingly poetic name? Ah, to be sure, I remember. 
Widdiford is the place at which they have not quite got the railway. 
Miss Araminta, is not that the case?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Perry, “but it is only three miles away.” 

“And what is the proximity,” said Andover, a little dubiously it is 
to be feared, “of Widdiford to Slocum Magnar’ 

“The best part of two miles,” said Jim Lascelles, boldly taking the 
bull by the horns. “Quite a coincidence isn’t it that we should have lived 
at the Red House at Widdiford, and that Miss Perry’s papa should have 
lived at the Parsonage at Slocum Magna? In fact I seem to remember 
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Miss Perry or one of her sisters as quite a tot of a girl sitting as good as 
pie in the vicarage pew.” 

It was here that Jim’s boot did wonders. Miss Perry was simply 
besieged by voices from the upper atmosphere beseeching her to give the 
whole thing away completely. She refrained, however. Her respect for 
Jim’s boot enabled her to continue sitting as good as pie. 

That being the case, let us offer this original piece of observation for 
what it is worth. Cream buns are remarkably efficient in some situations, 
while an uncompromising right boot is equally efficient in others. To 
Jim Lascelles belongs the credit of having assimilated early in life this 
excellent truth. 

Andover turned to see what progress Jim Lascelles had made with 
his labors. 

“Very good progress, Lascelles,” said he. Yet something appeared 
to trouble Andover. “Upon my word,” said he, “either my eyesight be- 
trays me or the color of your girl’s hair is yellow.” 

“Ts it?” said Jim eae innocently. ; “Yes, so it is, as yellow as 
the light of the morning.” 

“The duchess’s hair is auburn enmnictehiahy.” said Andover. 

“Why, yes,” said Jim, “but really don’t you think yellow will be 
quite as effective ?” 

Andover gazed at Jim Lascelles in profound astonishment. 

“My good fellow,” said he, “I hope you understand what you are 
commissioned to do. You are commissioned to make a precise and exact 
copy of Gainsborough’s Duchess of Dorse§ for Andover House, not to 
perpetrate a tour de force of your own. Upon my word, Lascelles, that 
hair is really too much. And the set of the hat, as far as one may judge 
at present, certainly differs from the original. I am sorry to say so, 
Lascelles, but really I think in the interests of all parties you had better 
start again.” 

Jim put his hands in his pockets. Upon his handsome countenance 
was a very whimsical if somewhat dubious expression. 

“Lord Andover,” said he solemnly, “the truth is if I could have 
afforded to lose a cool hundred pounds, which I don’t mind saying is 
more than the whole of what I made last year, I should not have accepted 
this commission. As I have accepted it I shall do my best; and if the 
results are not satisfactory I shall not look for remuneration.” 

“Well, Lascelles,” said his patron, “that is a straightforward propo- 
sition. I daresay it is this confounded French method of looking at 
things that has misled you so hopelessly. *Pon my word I never saw 
such hair, and Gillet never saw such hair either. It is enough to make 
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Gainsborough turn in his grave. It is most providential that I hap- 
pened to look in. Take a fresh piece of canvas and start again.” 

Jim Lascelles laid his head to one side with a continuance of his 
whimsical and dubious air. There was no doubt that the yellow was 
extremely bold and that the hair of the duchess was auburn. 

Yet what of the cause of the mischief? There she sat on the sofa 
in her favorite pose, blissfully unconscious of the trouble she had wrought, 
for there could be no doubt whatever that her thoughts were of cream 
buns. And further it seemed to Jim Lascelles that there could be no 
doubt either that her hair had been painted by the light of the morning. 
Andover, however, was too much preoccupied with the duchess to observe 
that fact. 

“My dear Miss Araminta,” said he, “as this is a really fine morning 
and this is really the month of May, let us stroll into the park and watch 
young England performing maritime feats on the Serpentine. And 
after luncheon, if the weather keeps fine, we will go to the circus.” 

“What fun!” said Miss Perry. 


CHAPTER XII 
JIM LASCELLES TAKES A DECISIVE STEP 


Caroline Crewkerne’s “Wednesdays” had not been so thronged for 
many years past. They had been in their heyday twenty years earlier 
in the world’s history, when the spacious mansion in Hill Street was the 
fount of the most malicious gossip to be obtained in London. But the 
passing of the years had bereft Caroline of something of her vigor and 
of even more of her savoir faire. She had grown difficult and rather out 
of date. : 

However, it had recently been decreed in the interests of human 
nature that Caroline Crewkerne should come into vogue again. People 
were to be seen at her “Wednesdays” who had not been seen there for 
years. 

There was George Betterton for one. And the worldly wise, of course, 
were very quick to account for his presence, and to turn it to pleasure 
and profit. Andover and he were both popular men; and about the third 
week in May two to one against George and three to one against Andover 
were taken and offered. 

“Andover is the prettier sparrer,” said students of form, “but Gobo 
of course has the weight.” 
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“T assure you, my dear,” said members of another and decidedly in- 
fluential section of the public, “the creature is a perfect simpleton. I 
assure you she couldn’t say ‘Bo!’ to a goose. It is inconceivable that 
two men as old as they are and in their position should make themselves 
so supremely ridiculous. And both of them old enough to be her father.” 

“Caroline Crewkerne is behind it all,” said the philosophic. “Her 
hand has lost nothing of its cunning. Really it is odious to aid and abet 
them to make such an exhibition of themselves.” 

It is regrettable all the same to have to state that the exhibition was 
enjoyed hugely. And when the Morning Post announced that on a cer- 
tain evening the Countess of Crewkerne would give a dance for Miss 
Perry there was some little competition to receive a card for the same. 

Cards were liberally dispensed, but when they came to hand many 
persons of the quieter and less ostentatious sort found that a little fly 
had crept into the ointment. “Fancy dress” was to be seen written at 
the top in a style of caligraphy not unworthy of Miss Pinkerton’s Acad- 
emy for young ladies. Miss Burden had been commanded to do this at 
the eleventh hour. 

“That man Andover is responsible for this,” complained those who 
desired neither the expense nor the inconvenience of habiting themselves 
in the garb of another age, “because he thinks he looks well in breeches.” 

That may have been partly the reason; but in justice to Andover it is 
only right to state that unless he had found a weightier pretext to 
advance Caroline Crewkerne would never have assented to this somewhat 
eccentric condition. Indeed it was only after a heated argument between 
them that Andover contrived to get his way. 

“You must always be flamboyant and theatrical,” grunted Caroline, 
“at every opportunity. All the world knows you look well in breeches.” 

“TI protest, my dear Caroline,” said the mellifluous Andover, “it is 
merely my desire to put another plume in your helmet. The creature 
will look ravishing as Araminta, Duchess of Dorset. Pelissier shall come 
this afternoon to copy the picture de haut en bas.” 

“Tt has been copied once already,” said Caroline. 

“Oh, no,” said Andover. “It supplied an idea or two merely. When 
you see it in every detail precisely as Gainsborough saw it you will 
observe the difference.” ; 

“People must be as sick of the picture as I am by this time,” said 
Caroline. 

“Nonsense,” said Andover. “They are only just beginning to realize 
that you’ve got a picture.” 

Let it not be thought an injustice to Andover if one other motive is 
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advanced for his insistence upon a somewhat singular course. When the 
cards of invitation had been duly issued he rather let the cat out of 
his bag. eR 

“Of course, Caroline, you would be obstinate,” said he, “and have 
your own way about that fellow George Betterton, but you know as well 
as I do that in any kind of fancy clothes he looks like a boa constrictor.” 

At first Andover professed himself as unable to decide whether he 
should appear as Charles II or as John Wesley. In the end, however, he 
decided in favor of the former. Miss Burden had not been so excited for 
years. The subject filled her thoughts day and night for a whole week 
after the momentous decision was taken. She then submitted the pe- 
culiarly difficult problem one day to his lordship at luncheon. 

“Not a problem at all,” said he. “Simplest thing in the world, my 
dear lady. There is only one possible person you can go as.” 

“I had been thinking of Mary, Queen of Scots,” said Miss Burden, 
hardly daring to hope that Lord Andover would give his sanction. 

“Mary, Queen of Who?” snarled Caroline. 

“No, my dear Miss Burden,” said the eminent authority, “the only pos- 
sible person you can go as is Katharine of Aragon.” 

“Nonsense, Andover,” said Caroline, “I shall not permit Burden to 
appear in any such character. A Jane Austen spinster will be far more 
appropriate and far less expensive.” 

“My dear Caroline,” said Andover, “how it would help everybody, if 
you did not insist on airing your views upon matters of art. Do you wish 
Miss Burden to forfeit entirely her natural distinction ?” 

Miss Burden blushed most becomingly at his lordship’s remark. 

“T was not aware that she had any,” said the ruthless Caroline. 

“Upon my word, Caroline,” said Andover, “even I begin to despair of 
you. I assure you, Miss Burden is quite one of the most distinguished 
looking women of my acquaintance.” 

Miss Burden looked almost as startled as a faun. Andover had never 
seen her display so much color as when he made her a little bow to attest 
his bona fides. It was rather a pity that his smile unconsciously resembled 
that of a satyr; not, however, that it really mattered, for although the 
ever-observant Caroline duly noted it Miss Burden did not. 

“It is twenty-five minutes past two, Lord Andover,” said Miss Perry, 
putting a sugar plum in her mouth, “and you have promised to take me 
to the circus.” 

“Andover,” said the old lady, “I forbid you to do anything of the 
kind. To spend three afternoons a week at a circus is outrageous.” 
“They are so educational,” said Andover. “Develop the mind. Show 
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how intelligence can be inculcated into the most unlikely things. Horses 
good at arithmetic, dogs playing whist, cats indulging in spiritualism. 
Very educational indeed. Clown imitating monkey in lifelike manner. 
Illustration of the origin of species. One more sugar plum, my dear Miss 
Araminta, and then Marchbanks will summon a hansom.” 

“Gobo is going to take me to the Horse Show to-morrow,” Miss. Perry 
announced. 

“Who, pray, is Gobo?” Aunt Caroline and Lord Andover demanded in 
one breath. 

“He asked me to call him Gobo,” said Miss Perry, helping herself 
calmly to sugar plums, “and I asked him to call me Goose.” 

Andover’s countenance was unmistakably a study. The same might 
be said of that of Aunt Caroline. 

“My dear young lady,” said Andover, “this must not be. One of the 
most dangerous men in London. Really, Caroline, you must forbid that 
old ruffian the house. As for the Horse Show to-morrow it is clearly out 
of the question.” 

“I promised Gobo,” said Miss Perry. “And I don’t like to break a 
promise, do you?” . 

“My dear young lady,” said Andover, “you are much too young and 


inexperienced to make a promise, let alone to keep one. I speak as I 
feel sure your papa would do were he in my place, and as I know I should 
do were I in the place of your papa. Your aunt is quite of that opinion; 
I speak for her also. You must not call that man Gobo, he must not 
call you Goose, and as for the Horse Show it is out of the question.” 


> 


“But everybody calls me Goose,” said Miss Perry, “because I am 
rather a Sillay.” 

“Caroline,” said Andover with much gravity, “if you will take the 
advice of your oldest friend you will forbid that man the house. My 
dear Miss Araminta, let us try to obliterate a very disagreeable impression 
by spending a quietly educational afternoon at the circus.” 

When on the morning of the great day of the fancy ball, Miss Perry 
entered the presence of Jim Lascelles as the faithful embodiment, down to 
the minutest particular, of Gainsborough’s masterpiece, that assiduous 
young fellow was seized with despair. It took the form of a gasp. 

“Goose Girl,” said he, “I shall have to give up coming here. I paint 
you all the morning, I think of you all the afternoon and evening, and I 
dream of you all night. You know you have rather knocked a hole in my 
little world.” 

“There will be ices to-night,” said Miss Perry. “Lord Andover almost 
thinks pink ices are nicest.” 
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“Confound Lord Andover,” said Jim with unpardonable bluntness, 
“and confound pink ices.” 

“T thought I would just put on my new frock,” said Miss Perry, 
“to see if you think it is as nice as you think the lilac is.” 

“T have no thoughts at all this morning,” said Jim Lascelles, “about 
your new frock or about anything else. My mind is a chaos, my wretched 
brain goes round and round, and what do you suppose it is because of ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Perry. 

“Tt is because of you,” said Jim Lascelles. “Look at that canvas 
you’ve ruined. Yellow hair—runcible hat—lilac frock—full-fledged 
cream bun appearance. You will lose me my commission, which means a 
cool hundred pounds out of my pocket, and my mamma has denied her- 
self common necessaries to pay for my education. Goose Girl,” Jim Las- 
celles concluded a little hoarsely, “I am growing afraid of you. You are 
a sorceress. Something tells me that you will be my ruin.” 

“T wish you had seen Muffin’s mauve,” said Miss Perry, who showed 
very little concern for Jim’s ruin. 

“T have not the least desire to see Muffin’s mauve,” said Jim Las- 
celles. “In fact, I thank the God who looks after poor painters, if there 
is such a Deity, which I take leave to doubt, that I have not seen it. But 
I intend to ask you this question. What right have you, Goose Girl, to 
grow so extravagantly perfect, to get yourself up in this ravishing and en- 
trancing manner, and then to come to ask a poor wight of a painting 
chap who is daubing away for dear bread and butter, whether he thinks 
your new frock is as nice as the lilac was?” 

“Muffin’s mauve—” said Miss Perry. 

“Answer me,” said Jim sternly. “You can’t. You are a sorceress. 
You are a weaver of spells. Well, it so happens that I am susceptible to 
them. I am going to take a decisive step. Goose Girl, it is my intention 
to kiss you.” 

Without further preface or ado Jim Lascelles stepped toward Miss 
Perry with extended arms and eyes of menace. He hugged her literally, 
new frock and all, in the open light of the morning; and further he gave 
her one of the most resounding busses that was ever heard in that digni- 
fied apartment. 

“Get rid of that if you are able,” said he brazenly. “And now sit 
there as good as pie while I put that new gown upon canvas.” 

Miss Perry did as she was told in a manner that rather implied that 
she approved decidedly of the whole -proceedings. 

“Goose Girl,” said Jim, attacking the canvas, “you will either make 
me or mar me. Sometimes I feel it might be the former, but more often 
I am convinced it will be the latter.” 
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“Muffin’s mauve cost a lot of money,” said Miss Perry. 

“Paws down,” said Jim. “The question now for gods and men is, 
Can that hair and that frock live together?” 

Jim took up a little looking-glass and turned his back upon the can- 
vas. He sighed with relief. 

“Yes, they can by a miracle,” vat he. “And yet they out-Gillet 
Gillet.” 

“What will you be to-night, Jim?” asked Miss Perry. 

“Achilles,” said Jim, “sulking in my tent.” 

“Where will you put your tent?” said Miss Perry. “One can’t dance 
in a tent. And what will you do when you are sulky?” 

“Gnash my teeth,” said Jim, “and curse my luck.” 

“T will dance with you twice if you would like me to,” said Miss Perry 
with charming friendliness. 

“T shall not be there,” said Jim, whose studied unconcern was rather 
a failure. 

“Not be there!” said Miss Perry with consternation. 

“Aunt Caroline has not axed me,” said Jim. 

It was some kind of solace to Jim Lascelles that dismay and incre- 
dulity contended upon the usually calm and unruffied countenance of Miss 
Perry. 
“Miss Burden has forgotten you,” said she. “I must speak to her.” 

Miss Perry rose for that purpose. 

“Sit down, you Goose,” Jim commanded her. “Don’t speak a word 
about it to anybody, unless you want to get me sacked from the house. 
I am here on sufferance, a poor painting chap copying a picture to get 
bread and cheese ; and this ball to-night is being given by the Countess of 
Crewkerne for her niece, Miss Perry.” 

“But, Jim 

“Goose Girl,” said Jim, “keep Mouth Piece immovable. Move not 
the Chin Piece, the Young Man said. Think of cream buns.” 

“But, Jim—” said Miss Perry. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HIGH REVEL IS HELD IN HILL STREET 


All the same Miss Perry did not dance twice with Jim Lascelles that 
evening. For Jim took his mother to a theatre at Brixton, to witness a 
performance of that excellent old-world comedy, She Stoops to Con- 
quer. 
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He did not appear to enjoy it much. He hardly laughed once and 
his mother remarked it. 

“What is the matter, laddie?” said she. It ought to be stated that 
Jim’s mother was absurdly young to be the mother of a great hulking 
fellow like Jim. 

“There is a great overgrown girl in my head,” said he, “who is above 
me in station.” 

“That Goose,” said Jim’s mother, a little contemptuously it is to be 
feared. 

“Si, Signora,” said Jim. “She is turning my brain rather badly.” 

Not unnaturally Jim’s mother was amused that Jim should be so 
serious. 

“If only I had enough money to buy back the Red House at Widdi- 
ford,” sighed Jim, “I believe I could cut out them all.” 

“She was never able to resist the orchard, and the south wall, and the 
strawberry beds,” Mrs. Lascelles agreed. 

“IT never saw such a creature,” said Jim. “Those Gainsborough 
frocks and those runcible hats are maddening.” 

“Well, laddie,” said Jim’s mother, “you must paint her and make her 
and yourself famous.” 

“She is famous already,” said Jim. “Worse luck. She is a nine 
days’ wonder in Mayfair and certain to marry a duke.” 

“That Goose!” said Jim’s mother. 

“Yes,” said Jim, “it sounds ridiculous, but it is perfectly true.” 

“Well, laddie,” said Jim’s mother, who believed profoundly in Jim, 
“just paint her and see what comes of it.” 

While Jim Lascelles lay that night with his head on his arm, dreaming 
of the Goose Girl, high revel was held at the house of Caroline Crewkerne 
in Hill Street, W. All ages and both sexes were gathered in the garb of 
their ancestors in the spacious suite of rooms on the second floor. From 
the moment that the first seductive strains were put forth by Herr 
Blaum’s Green Viennese Band, and his Excellency the Illyrian Ambassa- 
dor in the guise of Henri Quatre, or the Duke of Buckingham—nobody 
was quite sure which—accompanied by Diana of Ephesus, a bread and 
butter miss, who looked much too young to be a duchess, went up the 
carpetless blue drawing-room, which seemed at least three times the size 
it did on ordinary occasions, as indeed was the case, there was no doubt 
that Caroline Crewkerne was going to have a great success. 

It is not easy to know whether Red Cross Knights, Cardinal Riche- 
lieus, Catherines de Medici, and those kinds of people are susceptible of 
thrills, but there was one unmistakably when George Betterton in the 


”? 
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character of a Gentleman of the Georgian Era took the floor with Ara- 
minta, Duchess of Dorset, by Gainsborough, upon his arm. 

The less responsible spirits directed their gaze to Charles II. He was 
engaged in amiable converse with his hostess, who habited in an Indian 
shawl, the gift of her sovereign, and a jewelled turban presented to her 
by the Shah of Persia during his last visit to this country, together with 
the insignia of the Spotted Parrot duly displayed round her neck, made 
in the opinion of many a very tolerable representation of a Heathen 
Deity. As a Gentleman of the Georgian Era and Araminta, Duchess of 
Dorset, by Gainsborough, came down the room in a somewhat inharmoni- 
ous manner, owing to the decidedly original ideas of the former in regard 
to the art he was practising, the amiable and agreeably cultivated voice of 
Charles II soared easily above the strains of the waltz and the frou 
frou of the dancers. 

“Yes,” said that monarch, “the Georgian Era is sufficiently obvious, 
but can anybody tell me what has happened to the Gentleman?” 

The Georgian Era went its victorious way, however, gobbling de- 
cidedly, perspiring freely, holding Gainsborough’s Duchess in a grip of 
iron, and slowly but surely trampling down all opposition with the greatest 
determination. When with coxcomb ensanguined, but with a solemn 
gobble of triumph, he came back whence he started, a slight but well-de- 
fined murmur of applause was to be heard on every hand. 

“Georgian Era wins in a canter,” one of the knowing fraternity could 
be heard to proclaim. “Evens, Gobo against the field.” 

“Duchess,” said the Georgian Era with a bow to his fair partner, who 
looked as cool as a cucumber, “you deserve an ice.” 

“Yes,” said Araminta, Duchess of Dorset, with grave alacrity, “a pink 
one, please.” 

“Bad form,” said the Second Charles, “decidedly a breach of man- 
ners to address her as duchess in the circumstances. But what can one 
expect of the Georgian Era !” 

The Merry Monarch with the unmistakable air of the master of the 
ceremonies, as indeed he was, proceeded to lead out Katharine of Aragon, 
who was seen to great advantage, such was her natural distinction, and 
who was that ill-fated queen to the manner born. 

“Humph,” said the Heathen Deity, “for a born fool she dances very 
well.” 

The Second Charles danced like a rather elderly angel with wings. 

The young people also were enjoying themselves. Eligible young men, 
and not a single one of the other kind had gained admittance, had each 
his dance with the fair Araminta, or the fair Daphne, or the fair Evadne, 
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or the fair Sweet Nell of Old Drury. Of course, Gainsborough’s master- 
piece really brooked no rival, except the great canvas in the left-hand 
corner, which in the full glare of the electric lights seemed to do her 
best to dispute the supremacy of her youthful descendant. 

“Yellow hair knocks spots off the auburn,” said an Eldest Son to the 
Lynx-Eyed Dowager to whose apron he was very carefully tied. 

“A matter of taste,” was the rejoinder. “Yellow is never a safe color, 
and it is well known that it means doubtful antecedents. They are be- 
ginning the lancers. Go, Pet, and find Mary.” 

Pet, who was six feet five, and had leave from Knightbridge Barracks 
until five a.M., claimed the Watteau Shepherdess, a real little piece of 
Dresden China, who had forty-six thousand in land, and thirty-six thou- 
sand in consols, and would have more when Uncle William permanently 
retired from the cavalry; and who was perfectly willing to marry Pet, or 
any one else, if her mamma only gave her permission to do so. 

Charles II sat out the supper dance with the fair Araminta. 

“Miss Goose,” said that sagacious monarch, “never dance the dance 
before supper if you can possibly avoid it. You will live longer, you 
will be able to do ampler justice to whatever fare may be forthcoming, 
you will also be able to get in before the squash, and if the quails run 
short, as is sometimes the case, it won’t matter so much as it otherwise 
might do.” ‘ 

As far as the Merry Monarch was concerned, however, the precautions 
against the squash and the possibility of the quails running short were 
wholly superfluous. The pleasantest corner of the best situated table had 
been reserved for him hours before, and all his favorite delicacies had been 
duly earmarked. 

“Miss Goose,” said the Merry Monarch, “have you had an ice yet?” 

“T have had seven,” said Araminta, Duchess of Dorset. 

“Pink ones?” asked the Second Charles. 

“Five were pink,” said the Duchess, “one was yellow and one was 
green. But I think that pink ones are almost the nicest.” 

“I concur,” said the Second Charles. 

After supper, before dancing was resumed, some incautious person, 
after gazing upon Gainsborough’s masterpiece and subjecting it to some 
admiring if unlearned remarks, pulled aside the crimson curtain which 
hid from view Jim Lascelles’s half finished copy. 

“Oho,” said the incautious one in a loud voice, “what have we here! 
To be sure a Sargent in the making. Only Sargent could paint that 
hair.” 

The attention of others was attracted. 
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“T should say it is a Whistler,” said a second critic. 

“A Sargent decidedly,” said a third. “Only he could paint that hair.” 

“It is high art, I daresay,” said a fourth, “but isn’t it rather extrava- 
gant?” 

“Tf Gillet were in London,” said critic the fifth, who had more in- 
struction than the others, “I should say it was Gillet. As he is not, it 
might be described as the work of a not unskilful imitator.” 

Andover stood listening. 

“It is the work of a young chap named Lascelles,” said he, “the 
coming man, I’m told.” 

Nobody had told Andover that Jim Lascelles was the coming man, 
and not for a moment did he believe that he was; but he was a member of 
that useful and considerable body which derives a kind of factitious im- 
portance from the making of imposing statements. He felt that it re- 
acted upon his own status to announce that a young chap named Lascelles 
was the coming man, when not a soul had heard of the young chap in 
question. 

“IT must remember the name,” said a _ broad-jowled marquis 
from Yorkshire, who had come up in time to hear Andover’s stat- 
ement, and who greatly preferred to accept the judgment of others in 
the fine arts rather than exercise his own. “I should like him to paint 
Priscilla.” 

“The very man to paint Priscilla,” said Andover with conviction. 
And this, be it written to Andoveér’s credit, was genuine good nature. 

“What is the subject ?” said the first critic. 

“Why, can’t you see!” said a chorus. “It is Caroline Crewkerne’s 
Gainsborough.” 

“Which of ’em?” 

“The yellow-haired one, of course.” 

Andover screwed his glass in his eye. He had been the first to detect 
that the color of the hair was yellow, and yet for some strange reason the 
solution of the mystery had not until that moment presented itself to him. 

“What damned impertinence!” said he. 

“Anybody been treading on your corns, Andover?” asked several per- 
sons. 

“Not exactly,” said Andover. “But do you know I commissioned 
that fellow Lascelles to make a copy of Araminta, Duchess of Dorset, for 
Andover House.” 

“And he copies the wrong Araminta!” came a shout of laughter. 
There was really no need to shout, but immediately after supper that is 
the sort of thing that happens sometimes. “A good judge, too.” 
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“Gross impertinence,” said Andover. “I think I shall be quite justi- 
fied in repudiating the whole transaction.” 

“Quite, Andover,” said the marquis with a very obvious wink at the 
company and preparing to jest in the somewhat formidable Yorkshire 
manner. “But it is easily explained. Young fellow got a little mixed 
between Gainsborough’s Araminta, Duchess of Dorset, and Nature’s Ara- 
minta, Duchess of Lancaster. Very natural mistake, what?” 

The arrival upon the scene of the Georgian Era and the Heathen 
Deity, the latter walking quite nimbly with very little aid from her 
stick, set the circle of art critics in further uproar. 

“Who pulled aside the curtain?” demanded the mistress of the house. 
“Andover, I suspect you.” 

“It is my picture, anyhow,” said Andover coolly, although he felt the 
game was rather going against him. 

“Tt is not at all clear to my mind that it is your picture,” said the 
sharp-witted Caroline to the delight of everybody. “You send a man to 
copy my Gainsborough, and he copies my niece.” 

“A very natural error,” said the marquis, “as we have just explained 
to Andover.” 

The Georgian Era was seen to grow uneasy. He began to fumble in 
his Georgian costume. Obviously, he was not quite sure where the pockets 
were. At last, however, he was able to produce a pair of spectacles which 
he proceeded to adjust. 

“Very good likeness,” said he heavily. “Caroline, when the picture is 
finished, I should like to purchase it for the Cheadle Collection.” 

A salvo of laughter greeted this speech, but to laughter the speaker 
was constitutionally oblivious. 

“The picture is not Caroline’s, my dear George,” said Andover. “The 
young fellow is painting it on my commission.” 

“Excellent likeness,” said George tenaciously. “I shall make you a 
fair offer, Andover, for the Cheadle Collection.” 

“I am sorry, my dear George, for the sake of the Cheadle Collection,” 
said Andover amiably, “but that picture is not for sale.” 

“You are quite right, Andover,” said Caroline Crewkerne, “the pic- 
ture is not for sale. I gave permission for a copy to be made of my 
Gainsborough, not of my niece.” 

“It appears to be a question of copyright,” said a wit. 

“T hold the copyright in both at present,” said Caroline in an exceed- 
ingly grim manner. 

The strains of the dance began to float through the room. The 
younger section of the company had again taken their partners; a brace 
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of royalties had arrived, yet in spite of that jest and counter-jest were in 
the air. 

“Andover was never in it from the start,” said the marquis, “if you 
want my candid opinion.” 

“The luckier he,” said the first critic. “What does any man want with 
a girl who hasn’t a sou, a country parson’s daughter?” 

“Healthy, I should say;” said critic the second. “Comes of a very 
good stock on the mother’s side.” 

“Ye-es,” said a third. “Useful.” 

“Finest looking girl in England,” said a fourth. 

“They can both afford to marry her,” said the marquis, “and I will 
lay the odds that the better man of the two does.” 

“Andover gets her in that case.” 

“Gobo for a monkey.” 

All the time, however, in Another Place, the Master of the Revels— 
but after all, that is no concern of ours. 


(To be continued) 


THE ORBIT 
BY WITTER BYNNER 


WHETHER a marigold or this our love, 

There is no origin of things that are 

But aims its orbit at a final star. 

From dust of marigolds a wedding-ring 

May form, or golden spheres may sing; 

And so, though sundered by the sea and land, 
Or stopped by the unalterable bar, 

We still unsundered and unstopped shall move 
And carry out the orbit hand in hand. 


Witter Bynner. 





LITERATURE 


ALFRED NOYES ON WILLIAM MORRIS? 


THE latest contribution to the valuable English Men of Letters Series 
is a monograph on the poet William Morris by the poet Alfred Noyes. 
As a revelation of the poetic mind the book is disappointing, for the rea- 
son that, although it contains quite a deal of Morris, it contains scarcely 
any of Noyes. ‘This is not due solely to a deliberate and tactful reticence 
on the part of the young poet in the presence of an elder; it is due rather 
to a lack of emotional sympathy between the poet who is writing and the 
poet he is writing about. After reading the volume, one is inclined to 
regret that Mr. Noyes was not allowed to write about ‘Tennyson instead, 
and that Morris was not assigned to some other biographer. Concerning 
Morris Mr. Noyes speaks with a certain cold justness and conscientious 
fairness: he praises him highly, but without eagerness; he estimates him 
truthfully, but without enjoyment. Every now and then, for purposes of 
comparison, Mr. Noyes introduces a quotation from ‘Tennyson; and no 
sooner has he transcribed the lines than his mind kindles with a sudden 
glow which illuminates an entire page of appreciation of the Laureate, 
during which, of course, the author quite forgets that he is really writing 
about “the idle singer of an empty day.” ‘The reason why the best pas- 
sages in this critical biography of Morris are the passages that deal with 
Tennyson is that only in the latter has Mr. Noyes so far forgotten him- 
self as to reveal himself. The eagerness, the glow, the spirit, and the 
zest of which Mr. Noyes has given beautiful expression in his own poems 
are nowhere else apparent in the present critical study. Elsewhere we 
feel a rather laborious restraint,—the pallor of a glowing mind in the 
presence of an uncongenial subject. The trouble was not that Mr. Noyes 
was lacking in critical appreciation, but that William Morris was not 
his man. One might have judged this in advance from reading Mr. 
Noyes’s poems, in which, while the influence of Tennyson is ever domi- 
nant, it is possible to discern traces of sympathy with Mr. Swinburne and 
Rossetti, Keats and Blake, but in which it is impossible to discern any 
echo whatever of Morris. 

From this lack of sympathy between the writer and his subject 


‘William Morris. By Alfred Noyes. English Men of Letters. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
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arises, curiously, the most meritorious feature of Mr. Noyes’s study, as 
well as its preponderant defects. This feature is the technical criticism of 
Morris’s narrative verse. Mr. Noyes shows that Morris’s style of writing 
has no place whatever in the historical evolution of English verse,—that, 
in the technical sense, it is not Victorian English verse at all. Concern- 
ing this point he says: 


Of the principles of elision and syllabic equivalence, and the advantages not 
only of sound and movement, but of compression, conciseness, and brevity to be 
derived therefrom, Morris was quite careless. Very often his lines appear to be 
a mere succession of monosyllabic prepositions and pronouns. . . . His lines 
are thin threads, he cares not how thin. Tennyson might compress twenty or 
more syllables into a pentameter: Morris very rarely exceeds the ten, and very 
thin ones at that. He often seems in this regard to be deliberately aiming at an 
idea directly opposite to that of all the other poets, and to be deliberately drawing 
out his lines to their utmost tenuity. . . . ‘Their tenuity or lack of syllabic 
weight leads, or should lead, the reader to render them syllable by syllable, with 
something of the slowness of a child spelling them out. 


This sort of technical criticism is all the more valuable because it is made 
by a poet who has reared himself in the more traditional school. In fact, 
throughout the book, the technical points are all well taken,—though one 
may be inclined, perhaps, to disagree with the high estimate with which 
the writer regards the hexameters of Sigurd the Volsung. 


The book is insuflicient, not in its criticism of Morris the writer of 
verse, but in its revelation of Morris the man. It is less successful in its 
narrative than in its expository passages. Many things are told about 
Morris; but the man himself is not set living before the reader’s mind. 
One of the main purposes of biography is to recreate personality,—to tell 
not so much what a man did as who he was; and personality is the main 
thing that is lacking in Mr. Noyes’s volume. It is a record instead of 
being a history. 

The truth about Morris seems to be that he was a very simple man 
who had the misfortune to be born in a very complex age. With him 
simplicity was synonymous with beauty, and complexity with ugliness. 
His nature demanded simplicity and beauty as the very breath of life. 
Since he could not find them in the world about him, he dwelt instinctively 
in an imagined world of his own creation. ‘This world, because of a love 
which he developed at an early age for many of the medizval arts, be- 
came at first a fabled middles-ages. His manifold activities were all at- 
tempts to tell to others the aspect of the world he lived in. His poetry, 
his decoration, his many-sided craftsmanship, were all expressions of the 
same simple sincerity of spirit, abhorrent of extravagance and display. 
Later in his life, he began to wonder if his dream-world might not be 
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made actual as well as real. Hence his recourse to socialism,—which, 
however insignificant it may seem when looked at in the light of practical 
politics, is exceedingly important when considered as a revelation of the 
poet’s yearning for an earthly paradise. Later still, when Morris saw 
that socialism was incapable of practical fulfilment, he took refuge in an 
impossible Utopia,—out of Space, out of Time,—the dream-world of the 
later prose romances. No poet ever understood himself better than he; and 
the truest word about him is said in his own prologue to The Earthly Para- 
dise —that monumental work wherein he strove “to build a shadowy isle 
of bliss midmost the beating of the steely sea, where tossed about all 
hearts of men must be.” It is fitting that any consideration of William 
Morris, however cursory and brief, should close with these self-revealing 
stanzas: 

The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 

That weighs us down who live and earn our bread, 

These idle verses have no power to bear; 

So let me sing of names remembered, 

Because they, living not, can ne’er be dead, 

Or long time take their memory quite away 

From us poor singers of an empty day. 


Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 

Why should I strive to set the crooked straight? 
Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 

Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay, 
Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 


Walter Clayton. 


THE REMINISCENT CALL! 


CERTAINLY since Mr. Kipling wrote Stalky and Company no book 
dealing with school life has appeared of as much significance as Mr. Owen 
Johnson’s The Eternal Boy. And in writing this the reviewer is not 
forgetting Mr. Horace Vachell’s The Hill, that very charming, although 
rather lugubrious, story of life at Harrow. Indeed, from an American 
point of view, The Eternal Boy may be regarded as striking an entirely 
new note. Now and again there is a furtive glimpse of heartache and 
tragedy, but the dominant tone is one of rollicking humor. Real humor 
in stories of school life is rare. Stalky and Company contained humor 


‘The Eternal Boy. Being the Story of the Prodigious Hickey. By Owen 
Johnson. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
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of a Kiplingesque sort, but it was so essentially British that it could 
never appeal strongly to American readers. In Tom Brown at Rugby 
there are unquestionably droll passages, but the whole book (justly one 
of the first chapters in the code of life) leaves the impression of a grim 
though kindly sermon. Deep as is Mr. Vachell’s love as an old Harrovian 
for the “school on the hill” he cannot quite expunge the memory of 
certain evils and brutalities which have always been features of British 
public school life. Consequently, into the most reverent of his pages 
there creeps an occasional suggestion of cynical bitterness. 

But from Mr. Johnson’s book this indescribable gloom is absent. The 
American schoolboy, at heart, may be much the same as his English 
cousin; there may be injustice and evil at Andover, and Exeter, and 
Lawrenceville, and St. Paul’s, and Groton, just as there are at Eton, and 
Rugby, and Harrow; Mr. Johnson not only ignores the sinister side, but 
seems to have succeeded in his intention of forgetting it entirely. His 
schoolboy is far from being the most earnest or conscientious of creatures. 
His mind is not occupied with thoughts of his duty to his parents and his 
masters, but to the gridiron and the diamond, to the pleasures of plotting, 
and the joys of the “Jigger Shop.” In the chapter entitled “Mr. Bald- 
win’s Political Education,” an old master gives some sound advice to a 
new master with theories. 


When you've lived with the young, human animal as long as I have, you 
won't have any illusions. He doesn’t want to be enlightened. He hasn’t the slight- 
est desire to be educated. He isn’t educated. He never will be. His memory 
simply retains for a short while, a larger and larger number of facts—Latin, 
Greek, history, mathematics, it’s all the same—facts, nothing but facts. He re- 
members when he is compelled to, but he is supremely bored by the performance. 
All he wants is to grow, to play and to get into sufficient mischief. My dear 
fellow, treat him as a splendid young savage, who breaks a rule for the joy of 
matching his wits against yours, and don't take him seriously, as you are in 


danger of doing. Don’t let him take you seriously or he will lead you to a 
cropper. 


Such, in a nutshell, is the American boy as he appears in these annals. 

That The Eternal Boy happens to have Lawrenceville as a concrete 
background is of no particular significance. The alumnus of Exeter or 
Andover may read in his own school just as well. A dozen different 
stories involving twice as many heroes are told in the course of the 
chronicle. Hungry Smeed breaks the great pancake record for the honor 
of Dickinson. Smith yearns for a nickname and wins it in a strange and 
unexpected manner. Snorky Green, in a fine day dream, humiliates the 
Princeton Varsity nine, hurls an invading German army into the Atlantic, 
becomes the greatest of Presidents, sees himself struck down by the hand 
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of a fanatic, and sheds tears in sympathy with the inconsolable nation 
mourning at his funeral bier. But above all is Hickey, the Prodigious 
Hickey, who gives cohesion to the whole, whose dominant personality 
welds what otherwise might be a series of adventures into a concrete 
narrative. From first to last Hickey’s hand, like that of an amiable 
Apollyon, is raised against the reigning powers. Always he is matching 
his wits against theirs, and always is he triumphant. That he should be 
suspected rouses in his breast a sense of injustice. He feels himself to 
be an object of persecution, a martyr, and his protest takes the form of 
fresh plots of gorgeous ingenuity. Verily, unique is Hickey, magnificent 
even in his downfall. 

If one’s outlook upon life be that of the Prodigious Hickey, and 
Hungry Smeed, and the Gutter Pup, and Lovely Mead, and the Tri- 
umphant Egg Head, and those other heroes of Mr. Johnson’s narrative— 
in a word, the outlook of an American schoolboy somewhere between fifteen 
and twenty years of age—The Eternal Boy will be read for its action, its 
fun, its sheer gaiety of animal spirits. But if one has gone beyond that, 
“come to thirty year,” let us say, the story’s greatest charm will lie in its 
reminiscent call. The grown-up boy will laugh just as heartily over the 
Napoleonic exploits of the Prodigious One, and the achievements of Old 


Tronsides and Goat Phillips; but in the mirth there will be an underlying 
note of sadness, a wistful regret for that first youth irrevocably gone. 
There will perhaps come to him in reading, as they came to the present 
writer, those beautifully simple and sincere lines which Thackeray penned 
as a “Finis” to Dr. Birch and his Young Friends: 


Good night. I’d say the griefs, the joys 
Just hinted in this mimic page, 

The triumphs and defeats of boys, 

Are but repeated in our age. 

I’d say your woes were not less keen, 
Your hopes more vain, than those of men. 
Your pangs or pleasures of fifteen 

At forty-five played o’er again. 


I’d say we suffer and we strive 

Not more nor less as men than boys, 
With grizzled beards at forty-five 

As erst at twelve in corduroys. 

And if, in time of sacred youth, 

We learned at home to love and pray, 
Pray heaven, that early love and truth 
May never wholly pass away. 


Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 
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THE PRICE OF POPULARITY? 
BY PHILIP TILLINGHAST 


On the question of popular judgment in art and literature, Mr. Rus- 
kin has said very nearly the ultimate word when he points out that it is 
illogical to expect the opinions of a crowd to be correct, when the opin- 
ions of each individual in that crowd are probably wrong. Black is not 
made white by calling it so, and the mere fact that a mob of a thousand 
are simultaneously shouting their mistake does not make it one shade 
the whiter than a single voice. This is why, when an author of real ar- 
tistic worth and delicacy of style, after being persistently ignored by 
the general public suddenly receives the popular vote, it is the part of 
wisdom to question seriously whether his later work has not fallen away 
rather seriously from his earlier standards. And this is precisely 
the case of Mr. W. J. Locke, author of The Morals of Marcus Or- 
deyne, The Belovéd Vagabond, and—the anticlimax is his, not ours— 
Septimus. 

Let us consider briefly just what Mr. Locke has achieved, how he has 
achieved it, what he stands for in contemporary fiction. To any one 
asking these questions two years ago, the answer would have been that 
Mr. Locke did not consider himself primarily a man of letters; that he 
was, on the contrary, known to the world chiefly through his chosen pro- 
fession and more especially his post of honor as Secretary of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; and that his novel-writing was mainly 
a relaxation, an avenue of escape from the daily routine, a method of en- 
joying vicariously a certain blythe and irresponsible Bohemianism which 
the actual conditions of his own life and environment rendered impossible 
at first hand. One feels, through all those whimsical, inimitable, often- 
times uneven volumes that came with fair regularity once a year from 
his pen, that they never were written with one eye looking askance at 
the general public, seeking anxiously for signs of approval. On the con- 
trary, one feels that it never occurred to Mr. Locke that there was such 
a thing as a general public; that he took no heed of how many people 
bought or approved his books; that he wrote primarily to please himself 
—and this, by the way, is the surest way of pleasing those readers whose 
approval is worth the winning. 

Within the past two years, however, several little things have hap- 
pened whose cumulative force would not unnaturally tend to give the 
vox populi a greater semblance of divine authority, even to so modest and 


Septimus. By W. J. Locke. New York: The John Lane Company. 
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retiring a personage as the author of The Belovéd Vagabond. In the first 
place, the experiment of building a play from The Morals of Marcus re- 
sulted in a very big London success, in spite of the fact that at the time 
there was a feud between the actor-manager, Mr. Arthur Bourchier and 
the dramatic critics, in consequence of which the play was practically 
ignored by the newspapers. Then came the American production of 
Marcus, the dramatization of what is easily Mr. Locke’s best work, 
The Belovéd Vagabond, the sudden awakening of the general public to 
the idea that here was an author they ought to know something about; 
and finally the serialization in one of our magazines of big circulation of 
Mr. Locke’s latest novel, Septimus. There is, of course, an immense dif- 
ference between the modest succés d’estime of former years and the pres- 
ent flamboyant trumpeting with its awards of crowded houses and a 
place among the Six Best Selling Books. And because all this is apt 
to confuse one’s sense of relative values, it seems worth while to forget 
for the moment all these misleading factors of popular success and to 
ask calmly and judicially what Septimus really stands for in the literary 
development of Mr. Locke. The question is all the more necessary be- 
cause of the large proportion of American readers to whom his name 
comes for the first time as the author of Septimus; a large proportion 
who will be apt to measure him chiefly by Septimus, and, it may be 
added, a large proportion who may never read any other book of his 
than Septimus. 

Frankly, Mr. Locke deserves a better fate than this. Uneven though 
his work confessedly is, at his best he deserves a rather high place among 
the writers of to-day. His deliciously irresponsible vagaries, his whimsi- 
cal tenderness, his audacious disregard of the conventions of story-writ- 
ing, and not less than these his undeniable quality of style entitle him 
to be recognized as one of that small group who have a chance to outlive 
that great host of ephemeral novelists who write for the day and hour. 
He is not a master of fiction in the sense in which we think of Maupas- 
sant and Meredith and Henry James—masters equally of technique and 
of the truth of life. Mr. Locke’s mastery is of an entirely different sort. 
His power lies almost wholly in the personal equation, the whimsical, 
extravagant, ironical conceptions that he flings before us often in defi- 
ance of common sense and the laws of probability—now and then almost 
crossing the borderline of caricature, and yet kept curiously real by the 
very genuine and whole-hearted understanding of human nature that 
lies behind them. 

Accordingly, it is not surprising that, measured by his plots, Mr. 
Locke would always be rated very much below his worth. The plot in 
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itself is the thing about which he evidently cares least; a mere scaffold- 
ing on which to erect a new structure of flashing epigrams, diverting 
paradoxes, absurdities veiling a wise philosophy of life. But a thought- 
ful survey of his books in the order of production shows at least this: 
that he has steadily weaned himself away from his first tendencies to- 
ward melodrama; that while one and all of his books are impossible when 
measured by life’s actualities, the later ones have grown steadily more 
deliciously, refreshingly impossible with less and less of the rant- 
ing, bombastic, Ouidaesque tone of his first efforts. Undoubtedly, the 
process of development culminated in The Belovéd Vagabond. If Mr. 
Locke is ever to give us a better book, or even as good a book, he must 
do so by giving us something radically different, and not a compound 
of the same ingredients mixed according to the same recipe. And a 
mixing of the same old ingredients, as we shall presently see, is unfortu- 
hately a fair description of the way in which he has compounded 
Septimus. 

It is hardly worth while to go back to all his earlier volumes in order 
to see how the ground plans of the majority of them are simply clever 
variations on one and the same air; that his heroes are all extravagantly, 
wilfully, incredibly quixotic; that they almost uniformly blast their 
prospects in life through some preposterous act of self-sacrifice for the 
sake of some woman who as likely as not neither knows nor cares. It 
will be enough for our purpose to recall quite briefly the essentials of the 
plot of The Belovéd Vagabond. In that book, you will remember, Ber- 
zelius Nibbidard Paragot is a vagabond and exile, because he has taken 
upon his shoulders the sins of some one else, some one closely related to 
the woman he thought he loved, the woman with the petits pieds si adorés. 
And having assumed this burden, he accepts with it all the consequences 
it entails; the necessity of playing the part consistently before the eyes 
of the world, of cutting himself off from all the old associations that had 
formerly made up the joy of living; and, hardest of all, silently accepting 
the scorn of the woman who does not understand. And in the end, he 
awakens to a knowledge that all the weary months and years through 
which he has been mourning for his lost happiness, a better and finer 
and more genuine joy of life has been within easy arm’s-length, waiting 
for him to reach out and take it. This, in brief, is the skeleton structure 
of The Belovéd Vagabond. And, like most skeleton structures, it is of 
small value except for the flesh and blood that it serves to sustain. For 
what Berzelius Nibbidard Paragot does is of infinitely less importance 
than what Berzelius Nibbidard Paragot is. His destiny is a diverting 
story, but his personality is an abiding joy. 
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Now, with no intention of being unfair, the reviewer who attempts 
in like manner to epitomize Seplimus finds himself compelled by truth 
to do it very much after this fashion: to point out that Septimus Ajax 
Dix, if not quite a vagabond and exile, has at least cut himself off from 
his old routine of life because he has taken upon his shoulders the sins 
of some one else, some one closely related to the woman he thinks he 
loves. And having assumed this burden, he accepts with it all the con- 
sequences it entails; the necessity of playing his part consistently, before 
the eyes of the world, the necessity of cutting himself off from certain 
old associations that had once made up the joy of living; and hardest 
of all, silently bearing the wondering contempt of the woman for whom 
he has sacrificed himself, and who is incapable of understanding. And 
in the end, he awakens to a knowledge that the weary months through 
which he has bravely played his part have really been a blessing in dis- 
guise because they have gradually been paving the way to a better and 
finer and more genuine joy of life that has all the time been within 
arm’s-length, waiting only for him to reach out and take it. Somehow, 
there is a familiar ring about this. It almost sounds like a twice-told 
tale. Of course, to those who dissect plots with the elaborate care that 
a geologist gives to the bones of a pterodactyl, it may seem a vastly im- 
portant point of difference that the sinful relative of the lady aua chers 
petits pieds was her bankrupt father, while in the case of the woman 
whom Septimus Ajax Dix thought he loved it happened to be a frail and 
erring sister. But in either case, the articulation of the joints, the action 
of the story, moves along in quite the same fashion. The vital difference 
lies here: that in The Belovéd Vagabond we have a group of characters 
that refuse to be forgotten; Asticot, Blanquette de Veau, the Vagabond 
himself, have taken their places among those permanent friends in the 
world of fiction without whom life would be just so much the poorer. 
But in Septimus, however much we may smile at the time, over whimsi- 
calities of speech and action, there is not a character for whom we would 
feel a greater desire for another meeting than for the fellow-travellers 
whom we face for a brief ten minutes in a trolley car. Probably if we did 
meet them, we should not be aware of it; but if ever we should meet 
Paragot, striding joyously along some rural by-way of France, even 
though he be no longer the Vagabond of old, but Paragot, the reformed 
Benedict, the landed proprietor, the father of a family, we should know 
him on the instant and joyously hail him by name. 

And, in only slightly less measure this is also true of The Morals of 
Marcus Ordeyne. Less human in its appeal, depending more upon little 
flashes of irony than on the whimsical tenderness that is Mr. Locke’s 
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most characteristic note, it nevertheless leaves an impression that abides. 
There is in it, more strongly than anywhere else, a certain flavor that is 
more Gallic than British, a sparkle that one must seek long to find in 
any other English novelist of to-day. It bears well the test of a second 
reading ; not so well, to be sure, as The Belovéd Vagabond, but certainly 
much better than such volumes as A White Dove, Idols and Derelicts,— 
and emphatically better than Septimus. 

And the reason? Well, no one, not even the author himself, can ex- 
plain why one book has in it the spark of genius and another has not. 
But this at least can be said without fear of contradiction: that Septimus 
is curiously well adapted for the purposes of a popular serial, and that 
none of Mr. Locke’s earlier volumes would have been nearly so well 
suited to this purpose. And secondly, that if for the sake of argument 
we should assume that Mr. Locke had set himself to study over all of 
his other books; to select from them such incidents and situations, such 
epigrams and paradoxes as had apparently caught the popular vote; and 
then with deliberate intention had built up a story that should embody 
all of these popular qualities, we might have expected the resulting vol- 
ume to be something not greatly unlike Septimus. Not that Septimus 
is undeserving of its popularity. On the contrary, it is exactly the sort 
of book of which the crowd—Mr. Ruskin’s crowd—might be expected to 


approve. And in fairness, let it be conceded that the book is not un- 
worthy of a place among Mr. Locke’s writings. It is even better than 
some of his very early productions. But the present tendency is to pro- 
claim it as a sort of masterpiece, a crowning glory around the pinnacle 
of his recently achieved fame. A good many people of fair average intelli- 
gence will take this contention seriously. And that will be an infinite 


pity. 


Philip Tillinghast. 
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ONEIROS 


BY BRIAN HOOKER 


Out of the hush and darkness of deep sleep 
Your face came toward me: first a nebulous gleam 
Like some dim star beheld with eyes that weep ; 
Then wavering nearer in a misty flame, 
As the moon falters up through some dark stream, 


When the wind moves at midnight. With you came 
A breath of music, faint and far away ; 

And light and music somehow seemed the same— 
The one, all hope that longing turns to fear ; 

The other, all men dream and dare not say. 


Slowly the brightness broadened, and drew near, 
And orbed into the wonder of your face, 

While the sound swelled and echoed, trembling-clear— 
The minor dominant of a strong desire 

Beating the sullen bars of time and space; 


And with your coming, ever the sound rose higher, 
Quivering with extremity of sweet ; 

And I could see your eyes; and the dim fire 
That framed your face became your golden hair 


Falling in streams of summer to your feet; 


And the wild melody shook earth and air, 
You ever drawing closer, till at last 

Music and brightness grew too great to bear— 
Then suddenly the yearning cadence caught 

The chord it longed for, and I held you fast. . . . 
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Then the dream changed. Heavy with heat, and fraught 
With sighs of slumbering roses, hung the gloom 
Over us. Little.breezes passed, and caught 
Sweetness from bower and flower, and wandered on 
Through murmuring groves and beds of hidden bloom. 


Hard by, a marble palace rose, that shone 
With pearly balconies and columns tall 
Sprayed into arch like fountains turned to stone ; 
And from a lower window deep-embayed, 
Two bars of yellow light streamed forth, to fall 


On your white dress and shining head, and made 


A saint of you, and passed unwillingly, 
Paling to amber where they half displayed 

Mysterious gardens darkling down to meet 
The starlit laughter of the distant sea. 


Down with the light came a swift, rhythmic beat 

Of eager music, and the yellow bars 
Were shaken and shaded, as the hurrying feet 

Of dancers crossed the light. All throbbed in time— 
The music and our hearts and the hot stars. 


Woes of dead lovers in an ancient rhyme, 
Deeds of dead heroes when the world was young, 
Strife of great souls that strove in vain to climb 
Steeps of sheer joy where only angels tread— 
Ached in that music, finding heart and tongue. 


And the old childhood feelings I thought dead 
Came back upon me, seeming strange and new: 

Love of I knew not what; and causeless dread ; 
And vague desire. All old things passed away 

Returned fulfilled, and all found form in you. 
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Under a huge dim-towering tree I lay, 

You bending over me. I knew my sight 
Had never fallen on your face by day; 

Yet had I known you well and sought you long, 
Loved in forgotten dreams for many a night. 


And you were soft and dear like an old song, 
And wild as moonlit clouds. Love strung to pain 
Tightened your cheek and made your breath grow long 
And your lips brighten. ‘Tears were in your eyes, 

And in your hair the scent of summer rain. 


And as I held you close, we seemed to rise 
And float away over the waves of sound, 

And all things but ourselves were fantasies : 
Death an old lie; and life an empty quest; 

And time a blind mole burrowing underground. 


Then our eyes drew you down. Your warm lips pressed 
On mine with eager kisses. All the dark 
Was full of you. Through your quick-panting breast 


I felt your heart slow beating against my own 
Like the heat-pulses.in a dying spark. . . . 


Then the dream faded. Like a petal blown 
From some tall blossom, you floated down—your whole 
Love in your eyes, and your bright arms up-thrown— 
Blurred to a hazy glimmer, far withdrawn, 
So faint I only seemed to see your soul— 


Faded, and flashed, and vanished. And the dawn 
Burst in upon me and I woke. Yet still 

Truth seemed a shadow of the dream foregone, 
And all brave hopes your glamour cast before, 

And all good thoughts the echo of your will. 
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And still you help me. Shall we meet once more, 


Out of the hush and darkness of deep sleep, 
In the day-world’s tumultuous toil and war? 
And if I find you—shall you ever be 
As the warm firelight of my home to me, 
Or some dim star beheld with eyes that weep? 
Brian Hooker. 





